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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Class posers 

John Watson is evidently confused. This 
seems to arise from his fudging ofthe ‘ Veal 
movement of the working class, as it ex¬ 
ists in all its complexity and contradictions” 
(Letters, March 24). 

He cannot understand how Mark 
Fischer, by taking as given the popular 
front nature of Respect, can then argue that 
it is vital to emphasise the centrality of class 
and call for a vote for Respect - or, as he 
more accurately adds (as if to give empha¬ 
sis to this horrid contradiction), “working 
class politicians in the popular front” 
(‘Drawing the class line’, March 17). 

This is formal logic, not dialectics, and 
it leads comrade Watson to falsely con¬ 
clude that we actually fudge the issue of 
class: “How are we to tell who is a ‘work¬ 
ing class politician’?” he rhetorically asks. 
To fill in the gaps in his own understand¬ 
ing, he then claims: “Unfortunately we are 
told that there is no test they can be put 
to.” In fact comrade Fischer was at pains 
to explain a whole number of factors that 
make this question complex, contradictory 
(in the dialectical sense) and dynamic - but 
also how we actually can differentiate. 

Comrade Watson concludes that for us 
“programme doesn’t really matter”. By 
contrast he believes it impossible to “be a 
‘working class politician’ while standing on 
a programme that advocates class col¬ 
laboration as the way forward”. He has a 
very narrow definition that would, at a 
stroke, completely exclude virtually all 
opportunists - who are, of course, char¬ 
acterised by their accommodation to 
bourgeois reality - from the sphere of 
working class politics. If only life were so 
simple. 

The point is to intervene precisely on the 
basis of programme, but not as some fu¬ 
tile, posturing stunt, but actively in the 
process of a political struggle. That is, we 
adopt tactics appropriate to the concrete 
circumstances at any given stage. 

For comrade Watson we should apply 
a simple test to candidates in the general 
election: “are they standing on a pro¬ 
gramme that is based in some clear way 
on the advocacy of independence of the 
working class?” This seems to be, in cur¬ 
rent circumstances, to refuse to intervene 
in any meaningful way - or to engage with 
the contradictions inherent in Respect, the 
Socialist Green Unity Coalition or the 
Labour Party. It is posturing, or what Mark 
F ischer characterised as the ‘ ‘discredited 
and palpably unviable fonns of pseudo¬ 
working class politics” {Weekly Worker 
March 17). 

Comrade Watson thinks that we are 
merely trying to poach disenchanted SWP 
members and that our tactics put “oppor¬ 
tunist and sectarian organisational ma¬ 
noeuvring before programmatic principle”. 
That is his mindset, notours. 

Alan Stevens 
London 

Objective need 

Wallowing in lefhving fallacy, Dave Craig 
has fundamentally misunderstood the na¬ 
ture of objective circumstances in Britain, 
and what is demanded of us by them 
(Weekly Worker March 24). His vision of 
a “republican socialist party’ ’, were it to be 
realised, would constitute a rearguard, 
economistic and disparate arrangement of 
petty socialists, blinkered by historical 
misinterpretation and clinging to the coat 
tails of a legacy which is largely steeped in 
myth to begin with. 

He talks of a “political vacuum” - a gap 
in workers’ “representation” apparently 
once filledby the CPGB and Labour - and 
in doing so, betrays a lack of insight into 
the configuration ofbourgeois society and 
the composition of what is needed to over¬ 
come it. Both the CPGB and Labour mis¬ 
led the working class into economism, and 
in doing so left it to be drawn further into 


the clutches of the bourgeoisie. Even if his 
vacuum of representation was once occu¬ 
pied, therefore, it was composed of nar¬ 
row parliamentary concern and amounts 
to nothing in revolutionary terms. 

The same goes for his hesitant, 
incrementalist call for a ‘ ‘republican socialist 
party” (what? a ‘better’ Respect or some¬ 
thing?). To call for the abolition of the 
monarchy is a basic, minimal socialist de¬ 
mand, but it is not an end in itself ; it fits into 
a wider matrix of revolutionary concern, 
which in turn provides the momentum for 
the transition to socialist society. 

In every instance, for every purpose and 
towards every end, we have to agitate for 
the construction of a genuine workers’ 
communist party composed of the most 
advanced elements of the working class, 
operating and cooperating on the basis of 
revolutionary trust, and arrayed under the 
organisational principles of democratic 
centralism. This may seem basic, but the 
fact that no such thing exists reflects the 
failure of comrades like Dave Craig to be 
explicit - consciously or otherwise - in their 
demands for what objective circum¬ 
stances - ie, late capitalism, overripe for 
socialism - really calls for. 

Carey Davies 
Sheffield 

No longer 
comrades 

Your comrade from the Communist Party 
of Turkey is right: it is essential to distin¬ 
guish between islam as a private religion 
and political islam (‘General election line 
debated and reaffirmed’, March 24). 

Socialists should fight for the rights of 
individuals to practise their own religion 
freely, although this does not include the 
right to impose it on others, including their 
children. But political islam is a different 
question. Wherever it exists, its ultimate 
goal is to create a theocracy in which eve¬ 
ryone submits to the ‘will of god’, whether 
they want to or not. The forces of political 
islam can use violence, terror and state 
power to achieve their goal. Where they 
are weak, as in the secular west, they can 
only work through propaganda, including 
campaigning against freedom of expres¬ 
sion and women’s rights. For socialists to 
enter into political alliances with such 
forces is utterly bizarre. 

The long-term aims of political islam are 
fundamentally hostile to the interests of the 
working class. The idea that religious or¬ 
ganisations should have the right to dictate 
how people live their lives is rejected by 
most working class people. When people 
who originate from the socialist movement 
fonn opportunist alliances with such reac¬ 
tionaries the time must surely be approach¬ 
ing when we can no longer regard them 
as comrades. 

Karen Bacon 
Chelmsford 

Invidious 

I was saddened to read about the plight 
of Terri Schiavo, the brain-damaged 
woman whose feeding tube was removed 
by court order at the insistence of a hus¬ 
band motivated by the desire to get his 
hands on her money. It is, however, invidi¬ 
ous on the part of the Christian right to draw 
any parallels between this case, motivated 
by the greed of an individual, and a wom¬ 
an’s right to choose an abortion. 

Janet Harvey 
email 

Autonomy 

Louise Whittle’s argument (replying to 
Mark Fischer) about the difference be¬ 
tween ‘separatism’ and ‘autonomy’ is slip¬ 
pery and, as a result, unhelpful (Letters, 
March 24). 

To try to clarify the issues a little bit, 
there are a range of possible positions. 

F irst, separatism proper: that the way 
to women’s liberation is through women- 
only organisations, campaigns and actions. 
Identical arguments can be made for other 


forms of oppression - eg, ‘the way to 
black liberation is through black-only or¬ 
ganisations, campaigns and actions’ - or 
the oppression of lesbians and gay men, 
or national minorities, or whatever. Almost 
nobody now believes this outside the con¬ 
text of nationalism. Part of the reason is 
that the result in the women’s movement 
in the 1980s - and in the lesbian/gay move¬ 
ment, with which I am more personally 
familiar - was to splinter the movement into 
ever-decreasing pieces on the basis of 
particular combinations of oppressions 
(gay men and lesbians, white gay men and 
white lesbians, black gay men and black 
lesbians, young, ‘regular’and ‘older’white 
gay men ... and so on ad infinitum). In 
the context of nationalism, where separa¬ 
tism persists, it is pretty obviously perni¬ 
cious, leading easily to ‘blood and soil’ 
ethnic cleansing. 

Secondly, at the opposite extreme, that 
there should be no fonns ofwomen-only 
(or black-only, etc) organisation at all, 
because it tends to lead to separatism and 
to ghettoisation of the issues. This was 
consistently the position of the US Socialist 
Workers Party and its British supporters 
and (as I understand it), this was the ex¬ 
cuse used by the British SWP when it 
woundup Women s Voice in the 70s. In 
my opinion this view has two things wrong 
with it. (a) It is anti-democratic, because 
it involves denying freedom to associate 
and disassociate, (b) The evidence of the 
history of the movement does support the 
view that groups specifically of the op¬ 
pressed are able to raise issues which 
general organisations are apt to forget or 
marginalise. 

Thirdly, women-only (or analogous) 
groups should have exclusive control over 
(‘ leadership of’) campaigns on ‘women’s 
issues’ or a veto over their decisions. This, 
I take it, is the view Louise is defending. 
The trouble with it is that it has exactly the 
same tendency to produce a splintering 
dynamic as separatism proper. Why 
shouldn’t, for example, black women be 
the ones who have exclusive control...? 
Equally, which issues are ‘women’s is¬ 
sues ’ ? Abortion looks like a pretty clear 
case because we’re fighting for women’s 
right to control their own bodies. But if 
we ’re fighting for a right to a real choice, 
then we have to fight not only for the ab¬ 
sence of state interference with abortions, 
but also both for the actual provision of 
abortion (‘as early as possible, as late as 
necessary’) on the NHS, and for appro¬ 
priate support (eg, childcare) for women 
who choose to continue the pregnancy. At 
once we are arguing about resource issues 
affecting the society as a whole, and femi¬ 
nism is forced to become a programme for 
society as a whole (or part of one). 

Finally, I think, the best approach: 
women (or members of other oppressed 
groups) have the right to organise sepa¬ 
rate groups. This is both a democratic 
right, and from time to time necessary sim¬ 
ply to get heard. But effective campaign¬ 
ing will involve building coalitions. The 
condition of building coalitions is willing¬ 
ness to negotiate: ie, that no-one demands 
a veto. Within such coalitions, therefore, 
separately organised groups will be enti¬ 
tled to a voice, but not control or a veto. 
Mike Macnair 
Oxford 

Right to choose 

The recent debate on the right to choose 
implies the assumption that everyone on 
the left is in favour of abortion. They are 
not. They are in favour of the right of a 
woman to choose to have an abortion. 

Abortion is not a good thing - it is a so¬ 
cially necessary thing for both the indi¬ 
vidual and society. In fact, we should be 
in favour of not only the right to abortion, 
but the right to infanticide along the lines it 
is available in the Netherlands: that is, if the 
baby is bom with a gross deformity, is in 
constant, permanent pain, etc, we should 
allow it to die or to have its end speeded 
- in the past doctors and midwives would 
leave such a baby in the sluice room. But 
this does not mean to say that we should 


be in favour of infanticide. 

The question of pressurising women to 
have abortions has been raised. People are 
pressurised not to have children by the eco¬ 
nomic and social policies of society, but the 
right to choose should also include the right 
to have children. Responsible people require 
a certain living standard in order to have chil¬ 
dren that can be brought up in a manner that 
enables them to deal with modem society. 
Only two sections of the population have a 
really free choice on how many children they 
have - the very rich and the lumpen, neither 
of them in general producing children that 
pass this test. 

Tom May 
Guildford 

Coincidence? 

Saddam Hussein was a creature of the 
Americans until it suited them to depose 
him, and even now they are finding a use 
for him. Can it really be coincidence that 
successive teams of investigators into cor¬ 
ruption around the ‘oil for food’ pro¬ 
gramme name exactly the people the 
neo-cons would want to see discredited 
as the recipients of Saddam Hussein’s 
bribes? First George Galloway, then poli¬ 
ticians and officials in various governments 
of the recalcitrant ‘old Europe’, and now 
family members of the UN secretary gen¬ 
eral. 

Zoe Elwin 

Hertfordshire 

Support Basra 
students 

On March 16, students in Basra, Iraq be¬ 
gan a strike in protest at an attack carried 
out in Basra University’s engineering faculty 
by Muqtada al-Sadr’s Army ofthe Mahdi, 
in which al-Sadr’s thugs, aided by Iranian 
agents, beat up students and destroyed their 
belongings. They ripped off the clothes of 
female students and singled out in particu¬ 
lar one young Christian woman. The students 
fought back and, when a male student tried 
to defend his female friend, he was shot 
dead The authorities turned ablind eye. The 
strike ended on March 22, but the students’ 
campaign against islamist violence contin¬ 
ues and needs international support and 
solidarity. 

Al-Sadr’s gang and the city’s tribal 
elders had threatened to bombard the 
university if the students did not issue an 
apology for their “blasphemous” slogans 
against political islam. They even threat¬ 
ened to kill bus and taxi drivers who trans¬ 
ported students to the demonstrations at 
the university. However, the students’ de¬ 
termination and the support they have re¬ 
ceived from freedom-loving people in 
Basra have now forced the Mahdi Army’s 
representative, Asad al-Basri, into giving 
an apology to the students, published in 
the well-known Basra newspaper Al- 
Manara al-Basriya. 

The Basra Student Working Commit¬ 
tee, which was founded in December last 
year and represents students in the city’s 
university and high schools, commented: 
“Recent events in our city show that Iraqi 
workers and students are determined to 
resist political islam, and can win if they 
are united. The Student Working Com¬ 
mittee will continue to work for the crea¬ 
tion of a progressive student movement 
in Iraq.” 

We must continue to support the Basra 
students’ campaign: 

• to bring al-Sadr’s assassins to justice; 

• for compensation for the victims of the 
attack; 

• for the expulsion of islamist militia head¬ 
quarters from Iraqi universities; 

• for separation of religion from the state 
and the education system; 

• for the creation of a united, progressive 
student movement in Basra and other cities. 

Please send messages of solidarity to 
the Students Working Committee to 
studentvoice@basrahstudent.4t.com and 
copies to us. 

Houzan Mahmoud 
houzan73@yahoo.co.uk 


A ny discussion of the anti-war 
movement has to answer this 
question - what do we need to do 
to stop a war? 

The Stop the War Coalition believed that 
a war could be stopped via the existing le¬ 
gal political processes in Britain. But the 
bounds of legal protest in the UK are not 
great. We can petition and lobby MPs. We 
can demonstrate in pre-agreed locations in 
accordance to rules set out by the state, 
whilst under strict state supervision and sur¬ 
veillance. We dutifully performed these ac¬ 
tivities, breaking all previous records. As 
Mike Macnair made clear in his article, we 
marched to the top of the hill and marched 
back down again, it was not effective and 
the war was not stopped ( Weekly Worker 
March 17). 

Many ofus knewtbat the survival ofBlair 
and the continued removal ofleft candidates 
(eg, Galloway) from Labour short lists 
would be the most likely outcome of the 
STWC strategy. But it was not just the 
Socialist Workers Party that miscalculated 
wildly. On February 15 2003 Communist 
Party of Britain members spoke excitedly 
about Blair’s imminent demise. I do not 
believe that Andrew Murray expected Blair 
to be preparing for his next tenn as prime 
minister in 2005. But, strangely, collective 
amnesia has set in and the STWC’s irre¬ 
sponsible balls-up is being represented to 
us as a historic victory. For now we have 
the launch of the book by Murray and 
Lindsey German - a celebration ofthe Iraq 
conflict -1 believe that the working title was 
Oh what a lovely war! 

One of the consequences has been a re¬ 
sulting lack of analysis of the anti-war 
movement. And this is despite the STWC 
being led by people who claim to be Marx- 
ist-Leninists: ie, people who say that criti¬ 
cism and self-criticism should be a standard 
part of any revolutionary’s repertoire. In¬ 
stead, they have reacted to any criticism like 
a pile of hissing snakes being poked with a 
stick. 

So how could a war be stopped? 

F irstly, as a movement, we have to start 
to take responsibility. There must be no il¬ 
lusion in the possibility that one faction of 
the ruling class might do the hard work for 
us. The STWC focused on WMD, which 
was actually an inter-establishment de¬ 
bate, instigated and maintained by people 
in the legal system, the BBC hierarchy and 
the capitalist press. By all means exploit 
differences within the British state, but for 
heaven’s sake do not rely on these differ¬ 
ences and never allow them to dictate our 
agenda. 

The pro-state British media cannot be 
used as an excuse for our failings. If we are 
serious about stopping wars, then we need 
to be serious about coming up with strate¬ 
gies that will allow us to stop wars. Coun¬ 
teracting the media needs to be part of such 
a strategy. So I think it is important to re¬ 
peat again: only we, the people of Britain, 
can stop the British state from going to war 
and so it follows that responsibility lies with 
us alone. 

British involvement in imperialist war will 
only be stopped when ordinary people 
take actions that actually stop the machine 
- in the workplace, at military installations 
and on the streets of our towns and cities. 
This means challenging the state rather 
than working within its remit. The bounds 
of legitimate protest in Britain are so lim¬ 
ited that effective political activity will in- 
evitably place ordinary people in 
opposition to the law. 

Macnair is correct to say that rebuild¬ 
ing democracy in the unions is not a quick 
fix. Effective industrial actions, like those 
taken by the Scottish railway workers 
who refused to carry military-related 
freight, will tend be unofficial, not backed 
by leaderships and very likely illegal. In 
fact, effective industrial activity against war 
must be viewed as another form of direct 
action. 

Like union activity, traditional forms of 
non-violent direct action were very limited 
in the run-up to the war. Coach-loads of 
activists ready to engage in direct action 
were intercepted by police on their way to 
blockade RAF Fairford. Uller Roder faced 
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Networks of 
resistance 

Peace activist Sarah Young, author of the pamphlet Thinking 
allowed , replies to Mike Macnair 


months in Comton Vale prison after break¬ 
ing into RAF Leuchars and damaging 
equipment. This type of activity would need 
to be happening on a mass scale, if it were 
to challenge the state. Of course, only a 
small section of ordinary people can be 
expected to risk arrest and prosecution. 
But, for every individual who takes this type 
of action, there are dozens more who can 
work on planning, logistics, publicity and 
legal support And something else is created 
that is a vital ingredient in our movement if 
wars are to be stopped - confidence and 
solidarity. 

Direct action need not be just a publicity 
stunt, as suggested by Macnair: it must be 
central to our strategy. In a similar vein dem¬ 
onstrations on our streets need to be in lo¬ 
cations of our choosing, so that they can 
cause maximum disruption to road net¬ 
works and commercial activities. They 
need to stop being symbolic and start be¬ 
ing effective. 

But here is the great unspoken fact that 
was recognised by thousands on the first 
Saturday after Iraq was invaded. Stop the 
War and its sister organisation, the Scot- 
tish Coalition for Justice Not War 
(SCJNW), were not just out of touch with 
the thousands of (mainly young) people 
who were ready and willing to take direct 
action on the streets that Saturday. They 
actively organised to prevent such direct 
action taking place. 

In Scotland, during the run-up to the 
war, 2,000 individuals signed pledges to 
participate in direct action and sent them 
back to the SCJNW. The pledges were 
not used to aid communication between 
people on the ground, so that they could 
plan effective actions. Rather an arrange¬ 
ment for ‘direct action’ was made where 
people could sit in Glasgow’s George 
Square, with the full collaboration of the 
local authorities, whilst surrounded by a 
police cordon. With full agreement from 
the Scottish Socialist Party, the SWP and 
the CPB, activists were hemmed in by the 
police. All the usual speakers, represent¬ 
ing all those parties, refused to challenge 
this leadership. It was the school students 
who finally led the break through the po¬ 
lice lines, opening the way for hundreds to 
flood through, anxious for action, trying to 
take up positions to blockade the M8 mo¬ 
torway. 

Bush’s visit to London last year pro¬ 
voked the biggest evening demonstration 
ever in London. Policing was such that 
groups trying to disrupt Bush’s stay hadno 
chance of getting anywhere near. Lindsey 
German said that Stop the War was happy 
with the policing that day. 

The left establishment in Britain wouldbe 
the first to claim that extra-parliamentary ac¬ 
tivity is the driver behind political progress 
in Britain. But extra-parliamentary activity 
is only effective if it challenges the state. 
Activity that challenges the state has not been 
supported by the leadership of Stop the 
War or the Scottish Coalition. The STWC 
claims that it was their strategy that led to 
the mass demonstrations. Not so. The 
STWC surfed, rather than created, the 
wave of protests against war. It was a 
movement with a life and momentum of its 
own. This was illustrated by the thousands 
of school students who took autonomous 
action when war broke out. They organ¬ 
ised themselves with minimal links to the of¬ 
ficial anti-war organisations. 

Supporters of non-violent direct action 
have been forced out of the STWC and 
were notable by their general absence from 


the peace assembly inAugust 2003, where 
no support for direct action, or messages 
of solidarity with imprisoned peace activ¬ 
ists in the UK, came from the platform. 

Macnair described with accuracy how 
the SWP has attempted to transfer anti-war 
sentiment into parliamentary activity, in the 
form of the Respect coalition. The likes of 
the CPB and Labour Party leftists are com¬ 
mitted to reclaiming Labour. In Scotland, 
the International Socialist Movement and 
Socialist Worker platforms of the SSP are 
committed to marketing their party for votes 
rather than promoting grassroots autonomy 
and activity. The net result is channelling 
people into passivity, where they are the re¬ 
cipients of top-down decision-making and 
where they are discouraged from partici¬ 
pating in the types of localised decision¬ 
making and activity that can build 
movements like that against the war. 

This is symptomatic of how the left po¬ 
litical establishment in Britain will only com¬ 
mit itself to working with and through the 
state. The left is so bound up with the state 
that it can be considered as part of the state. 
During the period before the Iraq invasion, 
never before were so many people neutral¬ 
ised into such ineffectual political action. It 
was as if Tony Blair had phoned Lindsey 
German asking her to not cause too much 
trouble and she had agreed to do her 
damnedest to help him. 

Of course it is not just leaderships that 
are at fault. There is a general culture in the 
left of British politics where people are not 
in the habit ofhaving to work things out and 
do things for themselves - a habit that re¬ 
flects the way that the state operates to 
disempo wer and disengage us from ideas 
and actions of our own making. The main 
left parties, despite claims of the efficiency 
of democratic centralism, are in effect top- 
down decision-making organisations. 

Their cultures are such that they see work¬ 
ing people as masses to be manipulated into 
behaving progressively and who need to be 
led by revolutionary experts such as Chris 
Nineham and Alex Callinicos. The likes of 
Giegor Gall fancy themselves in this role and 
will push to ensure that the SSP assumes 
and maintains this cultural profile. They are 
pale, male and stale - just like their bour¬ 
geois counterparts in the state. 

So we were a long way from stopping 
the war. And do not let us delude ourselves 
into thinking that the STWC have made the 
next war more difficult for the British gov¬ 
ernment, as claimed by Murray (The 
Guardian March 16). 

Nevertheless, some progress has been 
made. It is a step forward that the STWC 
has even continued to exist after the war. 
After assuming control of the committees 
against the 1991 GulfWar and the Kosovo 
war, the SWP abandoned them and al¬ 
lowed them to fragment as soon as the wars 
were over. This showed a lack of commit¬ 
ment and understanding of the need for a 
permanent organisation aimed at confront¬ 
ing Britain’s role in wars and imperialist 
projects. It also allowed the wars to be in¬ 
terpreted as a series of disconnected 
events. However, the STWC continues to 
impede general understanding of the world 
situation in tenns of the resident imperial 
powers by propagating the ‘war against 
islam’ interpretation and concentrating on 
the WMD issue instead of Iraqi human 
rights. 

It is important to campaign around with¬ 
drawing British troops: the USA’s ‘coalition 
of the willing’ needs to be dismantled. But 
we also need to build solidarity with Iraqis 


who are suffering intolerably. This means 
solidarity with Iraqi trade unions, the Un¬ 
ion of the Unemployed in Iraq, and anti¬ 
clerical women’s and children’s 
organisations. The STWC and the SWP 
have neglected the Iraqi human rights area 
completely, underthe guise ofbuilding wide 
support for a single-issue campaign. But 
Iraqis are appealing for international solidar¬ 
ity. In Britain we want to know how to help 
the Iraqi people both politically and finan¬ 
cially and cannot find out how from either 
the capitalist media or the STWC website. 
And we are allowing the Labour Party to 
control the Iraqi human rights agenda - for 
example, by using Ann Clwyd as special 
envoy to Iraq. 

The longstanding peace movement and 
the younger anti-globalisation and pro-en¬ 
vironmental networks have a keen aware¬ 
ness of how manipulative the so-called 
revolutionary left can be, in particular the 
SWP and the CPB. Their approach is to 
continue to organise in parallel with them, 
but there is a greater likelihood that these 
groups will become more assertive in their 
criticisms of the SWP and others. This has 
the potential to precipitate a much needed 
public debate about how politics should be 
conducted that could even result in a reju- 
venationofengagementwith political theory 
by single-issue activists. 

Outside of Stop the War, the network of 
peace activists has strengthened, so that 
there is much improved capability for direct 
actions focused on stopping wars in the 
future. With the G8 coming to Scotland, 
there are increased chances for communi¬ 
cations between long-term peace activists 
and the (mainly younger) anti-globalisation 
and environmental protesters with the pos¬ 
sibility forjointactionandorganisation. This 
wouldbe a significant development that the 
state will try to discourage. The main body 
coordinating direct action against the G8, 
the Dissent network, is already being fin¬ 
gered by the capitalist media with bogus 
links to violence. 

So there has been development in the 
organisationofpeace andanti-globalisation 
activists. But we are not going to stop wars 
without taking industrial action. It is this area 
in which we are weakest in Britain, not least 
because so few ordinary working people 
are engaged with politics and trade union¬ 
ism. We cannot afford to wait in hope that 
the (not particularly) ‘ awkward squad’ will 
gain more influence in the TUC. The SWP 
and CPB are only committed to working 
within the existing TUC hierarchies, which 
has been and will continue to be an ineffec¬ 
tive approach. 

We need badly to acknowledge a re¬ 
quirement to build confidence and solidar¬ 
ity, starting at the grass roots, so that direct 
action in workplaces can be taken. When 
organised workplaces begin to make links 
with the direct action peace and anti¬ 
globalisation networks - that is when we will 
start to see effective political actions in Brit¬ 
ain against war. 

The task of revolutionary anti-militarists 
is to refocus on what is effective and mean¬ 
ingful activity and to build working links be¬ 
tween all those prepared and preparing for 
resistance to the next war, wherever they 
maybe* 


Thinking allowed 

A NorthemSky Press pamphlet 
by Sarah Young, pp32, £2. 
Order online at AK Press 
www.akuk.com 


ACTION 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 3, 5pm - ‘Theology and nature’, using John Bellamy Foster’s 
Marx’s ecology: materialism and nature as a study guide. 

Sunday April 10,5pm - ‘Prospects for international solidarity’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

London Respect 

Rally: ‘Our challenge to New Labour’ - Wednesday April 6,7.30pm, Bishopsgate 
Institute (opposite Liverpool Street station). Speakers include Tariq Ali, Craig 
Murray, former British ambassador to Uzbekistan, George Galloway, Oliur 
Rahman and Janet Alder. 

Asian Dub Foundation 

SSP benefit concert, Sunday April 3, The Academy, Glasgow. Featuring also 
Monkey Tribe, DJ Loki. Doors open 7pm. Book through Ticketweb: 0870 771 
2000; www.ticketweb.co.uk 

London Social Forum 

Public meeting: ‘London’s role in the rise of global neoliberalism’. Monday April 
4,8pm, St Ethelburga’s Centre for Reconciliation and Peace, 78 Bishopsgate, 
London EC2 (nearest tube: Liverpool Street or Bank). 
t.hoskyns@ucl.ac.uk; www.londonsocialforum.org 

Roma Day 

Commemoration of Roma victims ofNazis, Saturday April 9,12 noon, St James’s 
church, 197 Piccadilly, London. 

March and rally - ‘No to anti-gypsy racism’. Assemble 1.30pm outside church 
for march to rally at Jurys Hotel, Great Russell Street. 01206523528 

My name is Rachel Corrie 

Newplaydirectedby Alan Rickman. Why didawomanleavehercomfortableAneri- 
can life to stand between a bulldozer and a Palestinian home? Royal Court theatre 
(Jerwood Theatre upstairs). Begins April 7; ends April 30; Monday-Saturday, 7.45pm; 
Saturday matinees - April 16,23,30,4pm. Tickets: £7.50-£15. 
http://www.royalcourttheatre.com/productions_fiiture.asp 

Marxism and education 

‘ Renewing dialogues ’ VI: Day seminar, Wednesday May 4,9am to 5pm, Drama 
Studio, level 1, University of London, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, 
London WC1. 

Sessions include ‘Learning for democracy’; ‘Remaking civil society: Hegel and 
Marx’; ‘Neoliberal capital and education workers ’. No charge, but places lim¬ 
ited-contact Glenn Rikowski: Rikowskigr@aol.com 

Free Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 21, central London. Details to follow. 

Communist University Wales 

Weekend school, Saturday June 18,10am-6pm; Sunday June 19,10.30am- 
6pm, Sandringham Hotel, Cardiff. Details to be confirmed. 

G8 Alternatives 

Action to coincide with G8 summit, Gleneagles, Wednesday July 6-Friday July 8. 
Saturday July 2: Make Poverty History demonstration, Edinburgh. 

Sunday July 3: Counter-summit, Edinburgh. 

Monday July 4: Blockade Faslane nuclear base. 

Tuesday July 5: Demonstration - ‘Close down Dungavel’, Dungavel deten¬ 
tion centre. 

Wednesday July 6: Demonstration - ‘Another world is possible’. Assemble 
12 noon, Gleneagles station. 

G8altematives.org.uk 

No to racism, no to Fortress Europe 

Day of action called by European Social Forum, Saturday April 2. 
London: Assemble Clerkenwell Green, London WC1,12 noon. March to 
Hackney for rally and food, gregryan@blueyonder.co.uk 
Birmingham: Rally, Bull Ring (next to bull sculpture), junction of new Street 
and High Street, 12 noon, Saturday April 2. Speakers from GMB, Guantanamo 
Bay Detainees Campaign. Performance by Banner Theatre Group. 
birminghamantiracistcampaign@yahoo.co.uk or kadams314@hotmail.com 
Glasgow: Assemble immigration offices, 200 Brand Street, Govan, 11 am, Sat¬ 
urday April 2. glascamref@hotmail.com 
Manchester: Three marches, one rally, Saturday April 2. 

North : Assemble 12 noon, Goldstone Park, Cheetham Hill Road/Waterloo Road. 
South: Assemble 12.30pm, Whitworth Park, Wilmslow Road. 

Central : Assemble 12.30pm, Beacon of Hope memorial, Sackville Park, 
Sackville Street. March to Albert Square for rally, 2.30pm. 

Sponsors include branches/regions ofTGWU, NUJ, Unison, NUT, plus Unite 
Against Fascism, Manchester Committee to DefendAsylum-Seekers, Manches¬ 
ter Social Forum, Respect. 2ndaprilnetwork@lists.riseup.net 
Nottingham: Saturday April 2,12 noon, Market Square. Bring banners and all 
manner of musical instruments - from trombones to dustbin lids. 

Notts Refugee Forum, 118 Mansfield Road, Nottingham NG1 3HL;0115941 
5599; info@nottsrefiigeeforum.org.uk 

Oxford: Assemble Commarket, 12 noon, Saturday April 2. Stall, letter-writing, 
music and street theatre. Organisers include Campaign to Close Campsfield, 
Bicester Refugee Support. BMacKeith@aol.com 

Canterbury: ‘Hands off our mates’ vigil, The Cathedral, Butter Market, 12 
noon, Sunday April 3. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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THEORY 


Communists and 


How should we respond to unprincipled alliances? Neither by 
prettifying popular front-type projects nor by sectarian abstention, 
argues Mike Macnair 



Leon Trotsky: enter the socialist parties, though they are part of the popular fronts 


F or or against the policy of the ‘peo¬ 
ple’s front’ is one of the strategic 
markers of the difference between 
‘official communism’ and Maoism on one 
side, and Trotskyism on the other. There 
are solid grounds in both theory and his¬ 
torical experience for the Trotskyists’ criti¬ 
cisms of the policy of the people’s or 
popular front. But, at the same time, 
Trotskyist organisations since the 1940s 
have seemed forced to choose between, 
on the one hand, sectarian abstention from 
movements of any sort which have in any 
way an inter-class character (because they 
are ‘popular fronts’) and, on the other, a 
collapse into the practical adoption of the 
‘official communist’ policy. Comrades 
from the International Bolshevik Tendency 
provided us at the November 2004 
CPGB school on the dictatorship of the 
proletariat with an example of the first; the 
recent evolution of the Socialist Workers 
Party has provided us with an example of 
the second. 

A response to 1933 

What was the policy of the people’s front, 
and where did it come from? 

In the first place it was a response to the 
victory of fascism in Germany in 1933. In 
the run-up to 1933, the Comintern had, 
as is notorious, been following the policy 
of the ‘third period’ (Trotsky’s phrase). 
This was a policy of saying that the fas¬ 
cists and the social democrats are the 
same. Therefore, it was impermissible to 
make any sort of temporary agreement 
whatsoever with the social democrats, it 
was impermissible to be in the same trade 
unions as the social democrats, and it was 
impermissible to fight the fascists alongside 
the social democrats. Conversely, it may 
be permissible to make tactical agree¬ 
ments with the fascists against the social 
democrats, as in fact the Communist Party 
of Germany had done in 1931 -32. 

That policy went down in flames in 
1933, and 1933 delivered an immense 
shock to politics throughout Europe. In the 
wake of the victory of fascism in Germany 
there was huge pressure for unity of the 
workers’ movement against fascism. 
There was pressure too for unity of the 
‘democrats’ against fascism. 

Soviet diplomacy 

The policy of the people’s front grew out 
of 1933 in another sense. The Soviet Un¬ 
ion’s diplomatic policy towards Germany 
between 1921 and 1933 essentially con¬ 
sisted of secret military relations with the 
German nationalists. Lenin and Trotsky 
had initiated this policy in 1920-21, and it 
had been expressed in the Rapallo treaty 
(1922). Its core was that the Red Army 
collaborated with the secret rearmament 
programme of the German army, and there 
was substantial German assistance to in¬ 
dustrial development in the Soviet Union. 

The policy of the ‘third period’ may 
have been driven at least in part by the 
imperatives of this relationship. The Ger¬ 
man social democrats were hostile to these 
relationships between the German militaiy- 
industrial complex and the Red Army and 
Soviet industry and carried on a political 
agitation against them. At this time the dip¬ 
lomatic policy of the Soviet Union domi¬ 
nated the political line of the Comintern. 
The Comintern therefore had to distance 
the communist parties from the social de¬ 
mocracy in order to maintain the USSR’s 
military-economic relationship with the 
German nationalists who controlled heavy 
industry and the German armed forces. 

At the accession of Hitler Stalin’s initial 
response was to expect that the Rapallo 
policy could continue. In consequence 
there was some delay in the Comintern’s 
response to the victory of Hitler. Neither 
the Soviet Union nor the C omintem initially 
responded to the victory of Hitler with 


immediate hostility to the new regime. It 
only became clear in the course of 1934 
that the anti-communist ideology of the 
Nazi regime was not simply political rheto¬ 
ric, and that the Rapallo relationship was 
at an end. 

The consequence was that the Kremlin 
needed a new foreign policy. It hoped 
somehow to create an alliance with the 
former Entente powers - Britain, France 
and the United States - against the threat 
of Germany. But this could not be easily 
attained. The preponderant parties of the 
bourgeoisie in Britain and France in the 
1930s were parties of the right. Their view 
of the Hitler regime was that it had done a 
wonderful thing: it had crushed commu¬ 
nism, and the German workers’ move¬ 
ment, and it was putting Germany back to 
work. It was a great step forward. So the 
Kremlin’s diplomacy was swimming 
against the stream. In this context, the 
communist parties and the Comintern 
were to play an important ancillary role in 
support of the Kremlin’s diplomacy in the 
1930s, trying to push for a bloc of the 
‘democracies’ against fascism. The peo¬ 
ple’s front policy was finked to this role. 

Domestic pressures 

The people’s front also had a second ele¬ 
ment. ItgrewoutofSpanishandFrench 
domestic politics. Both in Spain and in 
France battles between the left and the 
right had become increasingly sharp. The 
structure of the electoral system, like that 
of most electoral systems, was such as to 
penalise divisions on the left. 

But at the same time the socialists had 
raised constant objections to an alliance 
with the communists: because they called 
the socialists scabs; because they were not 
committed to parliamentary democracy; 
and, most of all, because for them it would 
just be a manoeuvre, like the alliance of the 
communists and the USDP in Germany, 
which led to the majority of the USDP 
going over to the communists. 

To overcome the social democratic 
bureaucracy’s hostility to unity with them, 
the communists needed to offer some 
guarantee that they would not go beyond 
what the social democrats were willing to 


do. That guarantee was provided by bring¬ 
ing into the alliance token bourgeois par¬ 
ties and to limit their proposals to what 
bourgeois democrats would tolerate. That 
allows the social democrats to conclude 
that the communists were no longer a 
threat to their left. 

In this sense the policy of the people’s 
front was not merely an instrument of the 
Kremlin’s foreign policy. It also grew out 
of the local needs of the communist par¬ 
ties themselves. 

Theory 

How was the turn theorised? Dimitrov’s 
speech in reply to the debate at the 7th 
Congress of the Comintern is the classic 
statement. But it does not say a great deal. 
Much of it is perfectly orthodox Leninist 
material about the need to mobilise the 
peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie against 
fascism. But there are theoretical under¬ 
pinnings. 

First, we can look back to the 1920s. 
Lenin’s concept of the democratic dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and the peasantry 
is a transitional form; in the April theses, 
he argued that it was ‘ realised’ in the form 
of the soviets. The majority leadership of 
the CPSU after the death of Lenin made 
it into something different: a prolonged 
period of alliance between the proletariat 
and the peasantry, in the performance of 
the tasks of the ‘bourgeois democratic 
revolution’. 

The difference in 1917 between, on the 
one hand, the Zinoviev-Kamenev version 
of the democratic dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and the peasantry and, on the other, 
Lenin’s version of the same idea and 
Trotsky’s permanent revolution theory, 
was that Zinoviev-Kamenev held to the 
idea that we can hold the proletariat and 
bourgeoisie back from fighting one an¬ 
other. 

The core ofTrotsky’s argument in Re¬ 
sults and prospects is that you can have 
an alliance between proletariat and peas¬ 
antry up to the overthrow of the tsar. But, 
as soon as you overthrow the tsar, the 
proletariat will attempt to achieve its im¬ 
mediate aims (such as the eight-hour day), 
the bourgeoisie will respond with disinvest¬ 


ment and capital flight, and the proletariat 
will be forced to use measures of expro¬ 
priation. As soon as the proletariat uses 
measures of expropriation, the peasantry 
will enter into conflict on the side of the 
bourgeoisie, and the proletarian regime 
will only survive for a period of at most 
months without intervention from western 
Europe. 

The CPSU majority leadership said in 
the 1920s: on the contrary, the question of 
world revolution is wholly secondary. We 
can survive within the framework of a sin¬ 
gle country, because we can hold back the 
tendency of the proletariat to fight for its 
interests and the tendency of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie to fight for its interests. 

The people’s front can thus be seen as 
a transposition onto the European scale of 
a proposition already asserted in relation 
to Russia: that it is theoretically possible to 
holdback antagonistic classes from fight¬ 
ing for their interests, and thereby stabi¬ 
lise apolitical regime. 

Suspension of 
criticism 

A second element is non-aggression be¬ 
tween the participants in the alliance. To 
quote Dimitrov, addressing the arguments 
of the opponents of a united front: 

“The communists attackus, say others. 
But listen, we have repeatedly declared: 
we shall not attack anyone, whether per¬ 
sons, organisations or parties, standing for 
the united front of the working class against 
the class enemy. But at the same time it is 
our duty, in the interests of the proletariat 
and its cause, to criticise those persons, 
organisations and parties that hinder unity 
of action by the workers.” 

This is addressed to the militants of the 
Comintern only as being what they are to 
say to the social democrats. There is a 
promise in there, however: ‘If you social 
democrats will enter into unity with us, we 
will suspend criticism of you. We accept 
what you say, that unity is impossible while 
there is criticism. ’ This acceptance is not 
surprising, since the Stalinist leadership 
had precisely taken the view within the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union that 


there couldbe no unity without the suspen¬ 
sion of criticism. 

Again there is some 1920s background. 
The policy of the Communist Party in re¬ 
lation to the official trade union lefts in the 
run-up to and during the 1926 general 
strike had been precisely that unity in ac¬ 
tion entails the suspension of criticism. The 
policy of the communists in China in rela¬ 
tion to the Kuomintang had similarly been 
that unity entails the suspension of criticism. 

Anti-imperialist front 
and people’s front 

Another element in the theory grows out 
of the idea of the ‘anti-imperialist united 
front’. This was adopted at the 3rd Con¬ 
gress of the Communist International. The 
theory is that under imperialism the ‘na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie’ in the colonies is sub¬ 
ordinated and exploited alongside the 
proletariat. For that reason it is said to be 
possible to have a strategic political bloc 
which includes the ‘nationalbourgeoisie’ 
as well as the proletariat. 

In the theorisation of the policy of the 
people’s front the theory of the bloc with 
the ‘national bourgeoisie’ is transposed 
onto the ‘democraticbourgeoisie’. Why? 
The answer is that the ‘national bourgeoi¬ 
sie’ was always a figment of the imagina¬ 
tion of the leaders of the Comintern in the 
early 1920s. Capital is free to move and 
this is precisely what creates the possibil¬ 
ity of imperialism. Hence the national bour¬ 
geoisies in the colonial countries are not, 
and were not even in the 1920s, tied to 
their nations. What makes the national 
bourgeoisie ‘national’ is not real economic 
ties, but political ideology. The ‘anti-impe¬ 
rialist bloc with the national bourgeoisie’ 
is actually a bloc with nationalist political 
parties. And if we can have a bloc with 
nationalist political parties called the ‘na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie’, then why not a bloc 
with ‘democratic’ political parties called 
the ‘democratic bourgeoisie’? 

Post-war ‘official 
communist’ theory 

Much of the elaborate edifice of post-war 
academic Marxism is aimed at defence of 
this aspect of the theory of the people’s 
front. The idea of the ‘national bourgeoi¬ 
sie’, and the idea of the ‘democratic bour¬ 
geoisie’, are actually inconsistent with the 
fundamental proposition of Marxism, that 
classes tend to fight for their interests. 
Finding ‘national’ and ‘democratic’ capi¬ 
talists, in contrast, implies that classes tend 
to fight for their interests so long as they 
are not inconsistent with their political ide¬ 
ology. The theory implicitly claims that 
political ideologies - nationalism, democ¬ 
racy - can override class interests and the 
class antagonism between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie. 

This claim is not made explicitly in the 
1930s. But in post-war ‘official commu¬ 
nism’ and fellow traveller academic Marx¬ 
ist theory there are developed elaborate 
theories of why it should be the case that 
politics and culture override class interest. 

To give a few examples. The 
Althusserians and post-Althusserians con- 
structed an idea that the structure 
overdetermines all else, and that there are 
‘ ideological state apparatuses ’ which sup¬ 
port ideological developments and ideo¬ 
logical effectivity. Althusserianism is, as EP 
Thompson pointed out, an arcane system 
of cycles and epicycles like Ptolemy’s sys¬ 
tem of astronomy. But the whole structure 
comes down to the point at the end that 
what determines action at the end of the 
day is the ideological structures and not 
direct responses to class interests. 

A second alternative approach is that of 
Thompson and the very wide school of 
‘humanist Marxists’. They set out to re- 
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The spectre of communism 


O n December 12 of last year, the 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
(CPGB) and the Communist Party of 
Turkey (TKP) organised a joint day school 
on the significance of the Communist 
manifesto of Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels. It was held in the apt venue of the 
Marx Memorial Library in London and the 
majority of the 60 or so present were from 
the CPGB and TKP. 

The Communist manifesto remains, 150 
years after being written, a seminal work of 
modern scientific socialism - not an “early 
agitational pamphlet”, as the leader of a late, 
unlamented sect once put it. With the 
collapse of the Soviet Union’s so-called 
socialism and the headlong rush of other 
‘workers’ states’ towards capitalist 
restoration, this is an appropriate time to 
return to such fundamental texts. Despite 
attempts to present Marx’s pr ^-Capital 
works as the immature, semi-Hegelian 
writings of a callow youth, we must grasp the 
profundity of this document and recognise its 
maturity, far-sightedness and inspiring 
radicalism. 

In many ways, the contributions from the 


floor following the introductions we 
reproduce here were unfocused and 
reflected the fact that the remit of the 
meeting was perhaps a little too broad. 
However, the main theme to emerge was the 
relationship between the heterogeneous anti¬ 
capitalist ‘movement’ and contemporary 
Marxist politics. CPGB national organiser 
Mark Fischer stressed that the role of 
communists needs to be to “bring clarity” to 
all spontaneous political developments. In 
this context, he concluded that a key lesson 
of the Communist manifesto was that it 
embodied - in contrast to the other 
‘socialisms’ which the work mentions and 
briefly critiques - a “programme of positive 
anti-capitalism”. 

In his summing up, comrade Hillel Ticktin 
stressed that the fundamental task of our 
epoch remains the taking of power by the 
proletariat. Failure to do so would lead to the 
“disintegration of society”, as we see in 
Russia and Africa today. Just as in 1848, when 
the Communist manifesto was written, the 
spectre of communism - the programme for 
the positive supersession of capitalism - 
haunts our world • 
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A primary programmatic 
document 

Mercan Koklu of the Communist Party of Turkey 


E veryone agrees that the Commu¬ 
nist manifesto is the primary pro¬ 
grammatic document for 
communists all over the world. It is still a 
guiding text. I assume that everyone has 
read it, so I will not say a lot about the 
contents. I will rather limit myself and con¬ 
centrate on the world market, the organi¬ 
sation of the world today and what Marx 
explained in the Communist manifesto. 
I am more interested in what Marx and 
Engels wrote, rather than the interpreta¬ 
tions of the modem Marxist theoreticians. 

The epoch of 
bourgeoisie 

The first issue I would like to mention is 
the character of our epoch which has 
been widely discussed among Marxists. 

Marx and Engels wrote in 1848 in the 
Communist manifesto that the epoch 
was the epoch of the bourgeoisie, an ep¬ 
och which possessed distinct features: 
“Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, possesses, however, this distinct fea¬ 
ture: it has simplified class antagonisms. 
Society as a whole is more and more 
splitting up into two great hostile camps, 
into two great classes directly facing each 
other - the bourgeoisie and proletariat” 
(K Marx, F Engels Communist mani¬ 
festo Marxists Internet Archive, pdf file, 
p3). 

Engels repeated this idea in the 1883 
preface to the German edition, when he 
wrote: “The economic production and 
the structure of society of every histori¬ 
cal epoch necessarily arising therefrom 


constitute the foundation for the political 
and intellectual history of that epoch” 
(p35). 

We should remember that Marx gave 
us in Capital the means of distinguishing 
the different economic epochs from one 
another. He wrote: “It is not the articles 
made, but how they are made, by what 
instruments they are made, that enables 
us to distinguish different economic ep¬ 
ochs. Instruments of labour not only sup- 
ply a standard of the degree of 
development to which human labour has 
attained, but they are also indicators of 
social conditions under which that labour 
is carried on” (K Marx Capital Vol 1, 
pl 75). 

He had a much clearer understanding 
of the epoch when dealing with 
Proudhon. In The poverty of philoso¬ 
phy, on the same topic, he pointed out 
that the hand mill gave us a society with 
the feudal lord and the steam mill a soci¬ 
ety with the industrial capitalist: “The same 
men who establish their social relations 
in conformity with the material produc¬ 
tivity produce also principles, ideas and 
categories, in conformity with their social 
relations. Thus the ideas, these catego¬ 
ries, are as little eternal as the relations 
they express. They are historical and 
transitory products. 

“There is a continual movement of 
growth in productive forces, of destruc¬ 
tion in social relations, of formation in 
ideas; the only immutable thing is the ab- 
straction of movement - mors 
immortalis” (K Marx ‘The poverty of 
philosophy’ MECW Marxists Internet 


Archive, Vol 6, p 165). 

You may clearly see here that, Marx 
concentrates his attention on three points. 
He says that there is continual movement 
in the growth of the productive forces, 
the destruction of social relations and 
the formation of ideas. 

So, for me, the Communist manifesto 
is all about the growth in productive 
forces under bourgeois rule, the destruc¬ 
tion of social relations, again under bour¬ 
geois rule, and the formation of ideas with 
the creation of the proletariat. 

Remembering that modem industrial 
production is still based on machinery 
which is both the condition and the prod¬ 
uct of bourgeois rule, and since surplus 
value is created by labour and expropri¬ 
ated by the bourgeoisie, and since the 
proletariat is still an appendage of the ma¬ 
chine, I agree with Marx’s definition of 
the epoch as “the epoch of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie” - despite many attempts made since 
1848 by the working class to change it 
throughout the world. It is, though, a de¬ 
clining one because, with the birth of the 
proletariat, the bourgeoisie acquires both 
a revolutionary and a reactionaiy char¬ 
acter, which develops more as the pro¬ 
letariat grows bigger and stronger. 

That is why, when we read the Com¬ 
munist manifesto carefully, we under¬ 
stand that the fundamental duties and 
demands of the communist movement 
have not changed. 

Assuming that we are still in the epoch 
of the bourgeoisie (and I appreciate that 
this is disputed), the question is, ‘How 
will this epoch change, and how will the 


new epoch, the epoch of communism, 
arrive? ’ This is an issue that must be ex¬ 
plored. In order to find an answer we 
should look at the essence of the bour¬ 
geois mode of production - hence the 
character of and the role played by the 
bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, the 
world market and the 
productive forces 

The Communist manifesto gives us sev¬ 
eral clues. First, it notes the capacity of 
the bourgeoisie as a force for change. It 
says: “Modem industry has established 
the world market, for which the discov¬ 
ery of America paved the way. This mar¬ 
ket has given an immense development 
to commerce, to navigation, to commu¬ 
nication by land. This development has, 
in its turn, reacted on the extension of 
industry; and in proportion as industry, 
commerce, navigation, railways ex¬ 
tended, in the same proportion the bour¬ 
geoisie developed, increased its capital, 
and pushed into the background every 
class handed down from the Middle 
Ages. 

“We see, therefore, how the modem 
bourgeoisie is itself the product of a long 
course of development, of a series of 
revolutions in the modes of production 
and of exchange. Each step in the devel¬ 
opment of the bourgeoisie was accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding political 
advance in that class” (K Marx, F Engels 
Communist manifesto Marxists Internet 
Archive, pdf file, p4). 


As we see here, the bourgeoisie itself 
was a child of a series of revolutions. And 
itself historically has played a most revo¬ 
lutionary role. That is what the Commu¬ 
nist manifesto says. As it created, it 
destroyed everything that went before the 
bourgeois rule. It put cash payment, na¬ 
ked self-interest, exchange value before 
everything which was previously re¬ 
garded as sacred. It substituted naked, 
shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. 
That was and is bourgeois rule: 

“The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got 
the upper hand, has put an end to all feu¬ 
dal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has 
pitilessly tom asunder the motley feudal 
ties that bound man to his ‘natural supe¬ 
riors’, and has left no other nexus be¬ 
tween man and man than naked 
self-interest, than callous ‘cash payment’. 
It has drowned out the most heavenly 
ecstasies of religious fervour, of chival¬ 
rous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimental¬ 
ism, in the icy water of egotistical 
calculation. It has resolved personal 
worth into exchange value, and in place 
of the numberless indefeasible chartered 
freedoms, has set up that single, uncon¬ 
scionable freedom - free trade. In one 
word, for exploitation veiled by religious 
and political illusions, it has substituted 
naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploi¬ 
tation” (KMarx, F Engels ibid p5). 

My point here is this: the bourgeoisie 
is politically counterrevolutionary be¬ 
cause of the birth and rising up of the 
proletariat. However, it is still capable of 
revolutionising production and productive 
forces all over the world. Marx and 
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Engels wrote this in the Communist 
manifesto, and I think what they have 
written is the core, the key, to the under¬ 
standing of the present capitalist 
globalisation: 

‘ ‘The bourgeoisie cannot exist without 
constantly revolutionising the instruments 
of production, and thereby the relations 
of production, and with them the whole 
relations of society. Conservation of the 
old modes of production in unaltered 
form, was, on the contrary, the first con¬ 
dition of existence for all earlier industrial 
classes. Constant revolutionising of pro¬ 
duction, uninterrupted disturbance of all 
social conditions, everlasting uncertainty 
and agitation distinguish the bourgeois 
epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, fast, 
frozen relations, with their train of ancient 
and venerable prejudices and opinions, 
are swept away, all new-formed ones 
become antiquated before they can os¬ 
sify. All that is solid melts into air, all that 
is holy is profaned, and man is at last 
compelled to face with sober senses his 
real condition of life and his relations with 
his kind” (K Marx, F Engels ibid p5). 

Let us now remember our quote from 
Marx, that “the growth in the productive 
forces, the destruction of social relations 
and the formation of ideas” all happen 
under bourgeois rule. From the formula¬ 
tion given above, we understand that the 
bourgeoisie cannot exist without this 
revolutionisation. So, if the productive 
forces are still being revolutionised, then 
we have to admit that the bourgeoisie’s 
ability to revolutionise the productive 
forces still exists, even at present, in the 
21st century. 

As we may observe from daily devel¬ 
opments, the bourgeoisie is expanding 
and burrowing more deeply into the world 
market. Competition amongst rivals 
forces the bourgeoisie to continually ex¬ 
pand worldwide, with commodities 
priced according to the requirements of 
this competition on a world scale. 

The Communist manifesto explains 
this point as follows: “The need of a con¬ 
stantly expanding market for its products 
chases the bourgeoisie over the whole 
surface of the globe. It must nestle eve¬ 
rywhere, settle everywhere, establish 
connections everywhere. 

“The bourgeoisie has, through its ex¬ 
ploitation of the world market, given a 
cosmopolitan character to production 
and consumption in every country. To the 
great chagrin of reactionaries, it has drawn 
from under the feet of industry the na¬ 
tional ground on which it stood. All old- 
fashioned national industries have been 
destroyed or are daily been destroyed. 
They are dislodged by new industries, 
whose introduction becomes a life and 
death question for all civilised nations, by 
industries that no longer workup indig¬ 
enous raw material, but raw material 
drawn from the remotest zone; industries 
whose products are consumed, not only 
at home, but in every quarter of the globe. 

“In place ofthe old wants, satisfied by 


the production ofthe country, we find new 
wants, requiring for their satisfaction the 
products of distant lands and climes. In 
place of the old local and national seclu¬ 
sion and self-sufficiency, we have inter¬ 
course in every direction, universal 
interdependence of nations. And, as in 
material, so also in intellectual production. 
The intellectual creations of individual 
nations become common property. Na¬ 
tional one-sidedness and narrow-mind¬ 
edness become more and more 
impossible ...” (K Marx, F Engels ibid 

p6). 

What the bourgeoisie is doing in its 
search for the expansion of capitalist 
production and capitalist relations of pro¬ 
duction everywhere in the world carries 
with it profoundly radical and severe con¬ 
sequences. These grim consequences are 
described in Marx’s well known articles 
on British rule in India (see, for example, 
K Marx, ‘The British rule in India’, 
MESWVol 1, pp492-493; or K Marx, 
‘The future results ofBritish rule in India’ 
MESWVol 1, pp494-498). 

The Communist manifesto describes 
the bourgeoisie’s actions as follows: “The 
bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of 
all instruments of production, by the im¬ 
mensely facilitated means of communica¬ 
tion, draws all, even the most barbarian, 
nations into civilisation. The cheap prices 
of its commodities are the heavy artillery 
with which it batters down all Chinese 
walls, with which it forces the barbarians’ 
intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to 
capitulate.” 

And significantly: “It compels all na¬ 
tions, on pain of extinction, to adopt the 
bourgeois mode of production; it com¬ 
pels them to introduce what it calls civili¬ 
sation into their midst: ie, to become 
bourgeois themselves. In one word, it 
creates a world after its own image ... 
Just as it has made the country depend¬ 
ent on the towns, so it has made barbar¬ 
ian and semi-barbarian countries 
dependent on the civilised ones, nations 
of peasants on nations of bourgeois, the 
east and the west” (K Marx, F Engels 
Communist manifesto Marxists Internet 
Archive, pdf file, p6). 

Now, in the Communist manifesto 
Marx does not praise the bourgeoisie, 
nor does he favour them. He explains that 
our world under the bourgeoisie will day 
after day become more and more inte¬ 
grated, interconnected and interde¬ 
pendent. And, once started, there is no 
turning back the clock (except through 
wars, which may delay the further devel¬ 
opment of this process for some time). 
All countries, all economies will be and 
must be interdependent within this world 
market, this creation of the bourgeoisie. 
That is what the capitalist system is all 
about. 

Marx does not say, ‘Too bad.’ He 
does not pity the Indian weavers. He does 
not give credit to British bourgeoisie. He 
just tells the story. We must observe it like 
a scientist, then take note of the political 


consequences. He expects us to see what 
is in the Communist manifesto. You do 
not find any normative statements - you 
must do this, you must do that, you must 
protest about this or that. He tells us that 
this fact creates that reaction and so forth. 
In the end, it is the role and duty, the 
mission of the proletariat to make 
revolution: 

“Of all the classes that stand face to face 
with the bourgeoisie today, the proletariat 
alone is a genuinely revolutionary class. 
The other classes decay and finally disap¬ 
pear in the face of modem industry; the 
proletariat is its special and essential prod¬ 
uct .... 

“All the preceding classes that got the 
upper hand sought to fortify their already 
acquired status by subjecting society at 
large to their conditions of appropriation. 
The proletarians cannot become masters 
of the productive forces of society except 
by abolishing their own previous mode of 
appropriation, and thereby also every 
other previous mode of appropriation. 
They have nothing of their own to secure 
and to fortify; their mission is to destroy 
all previous securities for, and insurances 
of, individual property” (ibidpl 1). 

And the revolution will come, the eco¬ 
nomic conditions will be there, the politi¬ 
cal education provided by communists will 
be in place. 

The Communist manifesto, therefore, 
lists the duties of communists. Their imme¬ 
diate aim is “the formation of the prole¬ 
tariat into a class, overthrow of bourgeois 
supremacy, conquest of political power by 
the proletariat” (ibid p 13). 

For the theory aims “to abolish private 
property, bourgeois property. But the 
modem bourgeois property is the final and 
most complete expression of the system 
of producing and appropriating products 
that is based on class antagonisms, on the 
exploitation of the many by the few.” 

In order to do this, Marx and Engels try 
to understand how the bourgeoisie oper¬ 
ate through the market. We are repeatedly 
told in the first sectionof the Communist 
manifesto, how “the bourgeoisie keeps 
more and more doing away with the scat¬ 
tered state of the population, of the means 
of production and of property. It has ag¬ 
glomerated population, centralised means 
of production, and concentrated property 
in a few hands. The necessary conse¬ 
quence of this was political centralisation. 
Independent, or but loosely connected, 
provinces with separate interests, laws, 
governments and systems of taxation, be¬ 
came lumped together into one nation, 
with one government, one code of laws, 
one national class interest, one frontier and 
one customs tariff...” 

It is now over 150 years since the Com¬ 
munist manifesto was written. However, 
in my opinion, what it contains about the 
world market is still valid today, on a dif¬ 
ferent level, with the productive forces and 
the proletariat more developed. There is 
one world and one world market. The 
bourgeoisie continually tries to expand into 


that world market and penetrate more 
deeply in order to create surplus value, just 
as it did 150 years ago. 

The world market and 
the movement of 
labour 

Although it seems that there is no great dif¬ 
ference between today and 150 years ago, 
there is one big change. For the first time 
in histoiy, we can talk about the emeig- 
ing productive forces of communism. 
That makes abig difference. Wbatarethese 
objective, material productive forces of 
communism? They are any productive 
forces which take labour out ofthe produc¬ 
tive process, thereby stopping the creation 
ofvalue and surplus value. Without the ex¬ 
propriation of surplus value, there is no 
meaning to bourgeois production, hence no 
need for the bourgeoisie. This has begun to 
happen for the first time in history, with the 
advances of the scientific-technological 
revolution in the last couple of decades. 
That is why we talk of communism as a real 
possibility - or rather we do so more real¬ 
istically than our comrades did 150 or so 
years ago. 

Although we have one world market, and 
although the proletariat has tried many times 
to overthrow the bourgeoisie, the reason 
why they have not succeeded was also 
explained by Engels in the foreword to the 
various editions of the Communist mani¬ 
festo. The conditions were not ripe: 

‘ ‘The first direct attempts ofthe proletariat 
to attain its own ends, made in times of 
universal excitement, when feudal society 
was being overthrown, necessarily failed, 
owing to the then undeveloped state ofthe 
proletariat, as well as to the absence ofthe 
economic conditions for its emancipation, 
conditions that had yet to be produced, and 
could be produced by the impending bour¬ 
geois epoch alone” (ibidfilK). 

“Everywhere that revolution was the 
work of the working class; it was the latter 
that builtthe barricades and paid with its life¬ 
blood. Only the Paris workers, in over¬ 
throwing the government, had the very 
definite intention of overthrowing the bour¬ 
geois regime. But conscious though they 
were of the fatal antagonism existing be¬ 
tween their own class and the bourgeoisie, 
still, neither the economic progress of the 
country nor the intellectual development of 
the mass of French workers had as yet 
reached the stage which would have made 
a social reconstruction possible. In the final 
analysis, therefore, the fruits ofthe revolu¬ 
tion were reaped by the capitalist class ...” 
(F Engels, preface to 1893 Italian edition 
Communist manifesto p44). 

As Marx says very clearly in The Ger¬ 
man ideology, “People cannot be liberated 
as long as they are unable to obtain food 
and drink, housing and clothing, in adequate 
quantity and quality. ‘Liberation’is a histori¬ 
cal, not a mental act. It is brought by his¬ 
torical conditions, the development of 
industry and commerce, and the cultural 
conditions of intercourse ...” (MESWVol 


l,p27). 

The proletariat will fight for communism, 
it will fight for the abolition of bourgeois 
property, and the proletariat’s immediate 
aim is the conquering of political power. But 
it will be the economic conditions that will 
decide whether they can succeed, whether 
they can reach communism or not, on a 
worldscale. 

At the London European Social Forum 
in October 2004,1 read leaflets from vari¬ 
ous left groups and met communists from 
several countries. I find it amazing that so 
many ‘communist’ groups talk today about 
‘national sovereignty’, ‘popular sover¬ 
eignty’, ‘the national market’, and ‘patriot¬ 
ism’. The Communist manifesto’s writers 
would not share the sentiment behind these 
expressions. 

Yes, capitalist globalisation is a burning 
issue also in Europe. The bourgeoisie is 
aware of the fact that they have to create 
the conditions for the/ree circulation of 
capital: whatever the cost, they must do it 
- it is a matter of the existence of capital¬ 
ism. On the other hand, the bourgeoisie are 
trying to construct a conservative fortress 
around Europe, so that the entry of labour 
from other countries is tightly controlled. 

I finditequally amazingandshamefulthat 
many communist parties do not oppose 
this. However, under these conditions of 
capitalist globalisation, it is the duty ofthe 
communist parties of Europe to say no 
to fortress Europe - in their own interest, 
not only to win favourable conditions for 
migrant workers. They must demand the 
free movement of labour because migrant 
workers are and will be part and parcel of 
the working class in Europe. Instead of 
defending the local, sectional and short¬ 
sighted interests of their ‘own working 
classes’, the communist parties must defend 
the general interest of the working class 
and, because there is free movement of 
capital all over the world, they must de¬ 
mand also five movement of all labour. 

It has always been our party’s demand 
that migrant workers be given citizenship 
after three months, and should enjoy all the 
rights of their comrades from the host coun¬ 
try. There must be a united fight for equal 
wages for equal work for everybody, in¬ 
cluding women workers as well. 

Globalisation, with its positive and nega¬ 
tive effects - that is where we should con¬ 
centrate our minds. Current developments 
make this all the more urgent. Using 
offshoring, outsourcing and other new man- 
agementtechniques,globalisation will move 
jobs to or from India, Malaysia, Hungary 
and eastern Europe - all over the world, 
whenever and wherever it suits their inter¬ 
ests. They are already doing it right in front 
of our eyes. In order to defendjobs, in or¬ 
der to defend the working class, we must 
ann ourselves with the slogan of the free 
movement oflabour. 

That is what the Communist manifesto 
wouldrequire ofus, when it proclaims: “The 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world to win. Work¬ 
ers of all countries, unite! ” • 


course. Thanks to Engels, the Commu¬ 
nist manifesto was completed and com¬ 
pleted on schedule. It was, in fact, written 
at incredible speed. 

Some theoreticians of‘official commu¬ 
nism’ - not only Louis Althusser, but those 
directly sponsoredby Stalin - claimed that 
the Communist manifesto and everything 
written by the Marx-Engels team before 
Capital was somehow immature, some¬ 
how pre-Marxist. That is untrue. The 
Communist manifesto is a mature work. 
Yes, many of its ideas were further devel¬ 
oped and brought to fruition with Capital. 
But the Communist manifesto had all the 
necessary raw material and fully deserves 
to be called Marxist. 

The Communist manifesto was writ¬ 
ten to inspire, to shock, to awaken, to 
galvanise. It was not only that the German 


Strikingly modem 


Jack Conrad of the Communist Party of Great Britain 


T hanks to this meeting I once again 
reread the Communist manifesto. 
What struck me immediately was 
that here we have not just a closely argued 
and well constructed political pamphlet. 
The Communist manifesto is also a mar¬ 
vellous work of literature. It is full of 
memorable phrases, arresting metaphors 
and passages of biting wit and irony. Art 
is brilliantly combined with panoramic po¬ 
litical analysis and strategy. 

True, in some respects the Communist 
manifesto is dated. There are references 
to chief ministers, political movements and 
social systems who are long dead, have 
largely been forgotten or have been swept 
away by the forward march of history - 
Mettemich, Young England, tsarism. Here 
the Communist manifesto is marked by 
its specific origins. One must have some 


elementary knowledge of the past to ap¬ 
preciate some of the references. Despite 
that, there can be no doubt that it is not an 
obscure piece of mid-19th century memo¬ 
rabilia. The Communist manifesto 
speaks to and is highly relevant for the 21 st 
century. So, although in the 1870s Karl 
Marx and Fredrick Engels decided not to 
update the thing, preferring to add various 
prefaces and leave in place what was al¬ 
ready antiquated, anyone who reads 
through the Communist manifesto today 
cannot but be impressed, even astonished, 
by how fresh, pertinent and far-sighted it 
is. 

Take China and the massive growth of 
capitalist industry, its gigantic exports to 
the world and corresponding increases in 
the size of the working class. Chapter one 
of the Communist manifesto vividly de¬ 


scribes the dynamism of the bourgeois 
system. How capitalism creates million¬ 
aires, industrial armies and everywhere 
revolutionises the means and conditions of 
production. That could be Beijing, Can¬ 
ton, Shanghai and China today. Seemingly, 
as in 1848, the bourgeois system is still 
ascendant, still full of life, vim and energy. 

The Communist manifesto rightly car¬ 
ries the names of Marx and Engels as its 
joint authors. I definitely disagree with 
those clever-stupid people who denigrate 
Engels and invent profound differences 
between the two men. Nevertheless in this 
case there can be no doubt that it was 
Marx’s genius - and we are right to use that 
word - who was primarily responsible 
for the Communist manifesto. 

Engels definitely did the groundwork, 
though, and set down some key ideas. He 


produced a kind of communist credo and 
then in the same question and answer style 
the Principles of communism. At the time 
I understand that the European workers’ 
and revolutionary movement copied the 
catholic church, in that respect if no other. 
However, Engels rejected his own work 
as inadequate and suggested to Marx that 
a different method of presentation was 
required. It is also clear from the Marx- 
Engels correspondence that it was Engels 
who encouraged, cajoled and even bul¬ 
lied Marx into finishing the work. Marx, 
like many writers, was famously unwilling 
to complete what he started. He would 
rethink and redraft again and again. Mean¬ 
while other priorities would intervene. So 
many of Marx’s intellectual projects lay 
unfinished when he died in 1883. The most 
obvious example being Capital, of 
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revolution was expected. Marx and Engels 
thought that the epoch of the bourgeoisie 
was soon going to draw to an end. Hence 
the stress on the pauperisation of the work¬ 
ing class, the disintegration of family life and 
the periodic economic crises of capitalism 
... which would bring revolution in their 
train. In Capital the approach is much 
more nuanced, much less reliant on an 
apocalyptic crisis being brought about al¬ 
most by the business cycle alone. 

Mercan Koklu said there is no argument 
that the Communist manifesto is a pro¬ 
gramme. If only it were true that there is 
no argument about this. Maybe that is the 
case in Turkey. Here in Britain, the largest 
left organisation, the Socialist Workers 
Party, dares not speak that ‘P’ word. 
Adopting a programme is something to be 
fearfully avoided. The word ‘programme’ 
is therefore shunned, even expunged. 
Chris Harman, former editor of Socialist 
Worker, wrote an introduction to the 
Communist manifesto a few years ago. 
Nowhere did he call it a programme. It is 
merely a pamphlet. Of course, it is a pam¬ 
phlet; but is also a manifesto, a programme. 
A dangerous concept for the S WP lead¬ 
ers, because they want the freedom to say 
one thing at their Socialist Worker Forums 
on a Tuesday, and then vote for something 
completely different on a Saturday. 

In this context it is worth reminding our¬ 
selves that the Communist manifesto, 
was supplemented when the German 
revolution broke out in March 1848 - and 
Marx and Engels and several hundred 
other Communist League comrades re¬ 
turned to their native country. In the name 
of the central authority of the Communist 
League Marx and Engels drew up what 
we would callaminimum programme: the 
Demands of the Communist Party of 
Germany. Significantly, the first demand 
is for the establishment of a single and in¬ 
divisible republic. ‘Minimumprogramme’ 
is, of course, another one of those fright¬ 
ening terms for the left in Britain. But the 
working class needs to be armed with a 
programme that combines both immedi¬ 
ate political and economic demands with 
the linked goal of superseding capitalism 
and ushering in the communist epoch. 
Without such a programme success will 
always prove to be elusive. 

Now I want to turn to an area where I 
disagree with my TKP comrade. He is 
dazzled by what appears to be the con¬ 
tinued dynamism of capitalism. The six 
percent growth rates in the US, the 20- 
year boom in China, the burgeoning com¬ 
puter industry in India. Globalisation is 
definitely the big buzzword of the moment. 
The facts the comrade quotes are certainly 
true. But the purpose of Marxism, the 
purpose of any science, is to get beneath 
the surface of things. As well as studying 
outward appearances, we must grasp 
underlying laws and their movement. That 
can only be done through theory. Unless 
we get below the surface we actually un¬ 
derstand nothing. 

Was the October 1917 revolution pre¬ 
mature? Were the German workers who 
took to the streets in 1918 and 1919 mis¬ 
guided? Had we been in Petrograd or 
Berlin, should we have been saying, ‘Halt, 
comrades - you are wasting your time: this 
is still the epoch of the bourgeoisie’? 

It seems to me since the rise of imperi¬ 
alism in the late 19th century and certainly 
with the outbreak of World War I in Au¬ 
gust 1914 that, yes, capitalism became 
decadent and moribund. That designation 
does not rest on negative economic growth 
figures. Being decadent and moribund 
does not mean that capitalism is incapa¬ 
ble of producing surplus value and realis¬ 
ing profits. What it refers to is that 
capitalism’s essential forms are in historic 
decline, are undergoing decay. Nowadays 
organisation ever more impinges on the 
market, money is not really money and the 
production of the means of destruction 
props up the entire edifice. 

In short, it becomes more and more 
possible and more and more necessary for 
humanity to put the bourgeois order be¬ 
hind it. Only the working class can carry 
out that task. What we witnessed in the 
20th century was a terrible punishment for 
our collective failure. Looking at World 
War I, the war economy and the death of 


20 million in Europe, the coming to power 
of the counterrevolutionary Nazi regime in 
1933, the destruction of the working 
class’s most powerful national battalion 
and the renewed slaughter in World War 
II, I believe it profoundly mistaken to con¬ 
clude that capitalism is ascendant. 

Naturally, they tell us there is no alter¬ 
native. But no communist should fall for 
that lie. When Margaret Thatcher said you 
cannot buck the market, it was palpably 
untrue. Capitalism in Britain bucks the 
market every day. Prices and profits are 
not decided by market forces alone. There 
is the highly visible hand of the state ma¬ 
nipulating interest rates, giving out subsi- 
dies, decreeing utility prices and 
commanding the whole arms sector. Capi¬ 
talism is intertwined and dependent on the 
state. Not only for protection against the 
enemy within and the enemy without. 
Capital relies on the state to fix the mar¬ 
ket. The ‘free market’ United States of 
George Bush II is not operating accord¬ 
ing to the strictures of classical bourgeois 
economics either. What keeps the US 
running nowadays is a Keynesian black 
hole of debt and government contracts - 
especially for arms. 

Nor is globalisation new. As the lead¬ 
ing imperialist country before 1914 Brit¬ 
ain exported capital at a level that in 
proportionate terms roughly equals that of 
today. In 1914 there was not only the 
outbreak of inter-imperialist war. The capi¬ 
talist world economy shattered into rival 
zones and protectionist national units. That 
continued till 1945 and the victory of the 
US in its combined war against Germany, 
Japan and Britain. Even then we saw an¬ 
other highly significant/wra? retreat from 
essential capitalist forms with the social 
democratic state in western Europe. And 
in 1973 the link between the dollar and 
gold was finally abandoned. 

That decay of capitalism did not come 
to an end in 1989 or 1991. There has 
been no return to 19th century laissez- 
faire capitalism. The 20th century crisis of 
capitalism continues into the 21 st century. 
A crisis for humanity that began in 1914 
and has been exacerbated by the failure 
of the working class to take power. 

In 1989-91 we witnessed not the col¬ 
lapse of socialism in the face of an ascend¬ 
ant capitalism. Neither the Soviet Union 
nor eastern Europe had socialism or the 
mle of the working class. 

What is socialism? According to the 
Communist manifesto socialism takes 
off not on the foundations of the most 
backward capitalism; rather the most ad¬ 
vanced. Should communists really char¬ 
acterise the Soviet Union’s five-year plans 
as planning, an example of working class 
rule? No, Stalin’s Soviet Union was the 
mle of the bureaucracy over the working 
class, the exploitation of the working 
class by the bureaucracy. Stalin’s Soviet 
Union was the antithesis of socialism: it was 
anti-socialism. 

Yet because of its origins in the work¬ 
ing class-led October Revolution, because 
it called itself socialism and momentarily 
appeared successful, because the Soviet 
Union was a powerful state and could 
exert a material influence over the global 
working class movement, this could not but 
negatively effect and blunt consciousness, 
especially in the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries. 

Immediately after the October Revolu¬ 
tion social democrats in Germany and 
Austria frankly admitted that they could 
easily overthrow the mle of capital. Yet 
workers were told to hold back. If they 
took power they would share the fate of 
the workers in Russia. They were in 
power, but they were starving. 

That basic argument has been used to 
good effect ever since. Ask a poor peas¬ 
ant or a worker in a country like India 
during the 1950s or 60s whether or not 
they want a Russian or Chinese ‘ social¬ 
ism’. Many answered by giving a re¬ 
sounding ‘yes’. Being housed, adequately 
clothed, having a full stomach, an educa¬ 
tion for their children and a guaranteed 
pension in old age seemed very attractive. 
But what about workers in Germany, or 
France, or Britain, or the United States? 
To suggest that they should look with envy 
at life in the Soviet Union, China, the GDR 


or Poland was to strain credulity and in the 
end could only but totally discredit the 
socialist project. And thanks in no small 
measure to the baleful influence of the 
Soviet Union, we had ‘official’ so-called 
communist parties which did just that. 

Trotsky put his finger on it when Stalin 
adopted socialism in one country. It is an 
oxymoron, a contradiction in terms. It is 
like having burning snow. How can you 
have socialism in one country? Socialism 
takes over what capitalism has created - 
a world market and a world economy - 
and puts it under the democratic control 
of the associated producers. 

Trotsky accurately predicted that once 
Stalin had adopted his socialism in one 
country it was only a matter of time be¬ 
fore all the little Stalins - in Britain, in China, 
in India, inFrance, in Germany, inAmerica 
- adopted their socialisms in one country 
too. Thus we have the programmatic rub¬ 
bish of the British road to socialism 
championed today by the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party ofBritain. They hold out 


The democracy 
in bourgeois 
democracy has 
been won 
against the 
bourgeoisie. 
And, of course, 
the battle for 
democracy still 
remains to be 
won. Britain is a 
pseudo¬ 
democracy 


the promise that Britain can achieve so¬ 
cialism in clinical isolation from Europe and 
through a series of left and more left La¬ 
bour governments. Absurd andridiculous 
nonsense. But also dangerous nonsense. 
Socialism in one country promotes nation¬ 
alism, not internationalism. Advanced 
workers are told to put their country first, 
their class second. A blind ally that pro¬ 
duces confusion, demoralisation and de¬ 
mobilisation. 

There is another matter where I disa¬ 
gree. Comrade Koklu implied that Marx 
and Engels examined the world like dis¬ 
passionate scientists. Of course, scientific 
socialism should not be thought of in the 
English positivist sense of the word ‘ sci¬ 
ence’ . That somehow Marx and Engels 
peered down upon the working class as if 
through a microscope and then coldly ana¬ 
lysed what they saw. The scientific social¬ 
ism of Marx and Engels distinguished itself 
from the fantasies, speculation, artificiality 
and system-mongering of the critical uto¬ 
pian communists and socialists. St Simon, 
Fourier and Owen. The socialism of Marx 
and Engels was rational, testable and 
therefore changeable. It was not a dogma, 
a fixed plan, an elitist world view. 

Marx and Engels were committed par¬ 
tisans of the working class. What might 
seem to be dispassionate in their descrip¬ 
tions is often scathing irony. For example, 
the Communist manifesto refers to the 
bourgeois attitude towards women. How 
bourgeois gentlemen outwardly venerate 
marriage and the family and yet every¬ 
where treat women as their private prop¬ 
erty and use them as prostitutes. I do not 
think that this was a cold, aloof observa¬ 
tion. It was the truth, a truth that angered 
and disgusted Marx and Engels. Theirs 
was a protest against bourgeois hypocrisy. 

In section three of the Communist 
manifesto the attitude towards other 
communisms and socialisms is outlined. 
Undoubtedly, there is once again much 


that is mid-19th century and outdated. 
Many of the named parties and groups 
have long since vanished. But what is of 
note is that these schools of socialism have 
constantly reappeared, albeit in new 
guises. 

Bourgeois socialism takes the form of 
everything from Ken Livingstone to Lula 
da Silva, from Spiked to Bono, from Attac 
to George Monbiot, from ‘third world’ 
charity-mongering to CND pacifism and 
social reformers and improvers of every 
kind. Basically bourgeois socialism wants 
to keep intact the capitalist system... but 
deliver peace, justice and plenty. 

Petty bourgeois socialism reappears 
too. Nepalese Maoists, Mexico’s 
Zapatistas, the Khmer Rouge. This social¬ 
ism rails against the destruction and exploi¬ 
tation inherent in monopoly capitalism and 
imperialism. However, instead of looking 
to the future, petty bourgeois socialism 
harks back to an idealised past... but one 
this time decked out in their red flags. 

What of German, or ‘true’ socialism? 
This was the socialism of the German 
literati. Now it appears everywhere as 
scholastic or academic ‘Marxism’. Stalin’s 
red professors, the Frankfurt school, New 
Left Review all emasculate Marxism by 
robbing it of its revolutionary core and in¬ 
timate involvement with the real struggles 
of the working class. Deliberately impen¬ 
etrable language, deeply flawed theoreti¬ 
cal constructions and laughable 
pretentiousness fuse with a contempt for 
partisan commitment. 

Then there is feudal socialism and its 
clerical socialist outrider. Respect is an odd 
amalgam of the SWP, George Galloway 
and the clerical socialism of the Muslim 
Association ofBritain. According to the 
SWP’s Alex Callinicos, Respect is defined 
as a party which consists on the one hand 
of “secular socialists” and on the other of 
‘ ‘muslim activists’ ’. MAB says it wants fair¬ 
ness. Of course, there will always be the 
poor... otherwise the rich could not save 
their souls by giving to charity. No com¬ 
munist has the slightest problem marching 
on the same demonstration as muslims, 
including those in MAB. But Respect is a 
political party standing in elections and 
presumably at some point seeking to form 
a government. To achieve that unprincipled 
unity the SWP has watered down or dis¬ 
carded one principle after another. 

A destructive habit on the left. The ma¬ 
jority did it in the Socialist Alliance. The 
SWP and most of the others announced 
that old Labour was dead, only to dress 
the SAup in the garb of old Labour. The 
‘Marxists’ went into the 2001 general 
election determined to appear before the 
electorate in Britain as social democrats. 
In other words they wanted to stand on 
the politics of bourgeois socialism - a re¬ 
actionary socialism which leaves the 
workers as wage slaves... but gives them 
council houses, trade union representation 
and a welfare state. I am reminded of the 
unforgettable statement: “The communists 
disdain to conceal their view and aims. 
They openly declare that their ends can be 
attained only by the forcible overthrow of 
all existing social conditions.” 

There is another socialism. Some call it 
Stalinism, others ‘official communism’ or 
bureaucratic socialism. This socialism has 
features of bourgeois socialism and petty 
bourgeois socialism, but fundamentally 
stemmed from the prestige and material 
power of the Soviet Union. In general 
because of this and its apparent opposi¬ 
tion tocapitalism ‘official communism’ was 
able to organise several generations of ac¬ 
tivists and militants. They considered the 
Soviet Union their friend because it 
seemed to be the bitter enemy of capital¬ 
ism. I was one of them and, of course, I 
was wrong. We defended, in our case very 
critically, what was indefensible. The So¬ 
viet Union was not an example of prole¬ 
tarian socialism, but bureaucratic or 
anti-socialism. 

Socialism is not the antithesis of democ¬ 
racy. It is victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. That is why the term ‘bourgeois 
democracy’ is so problematic. Yes, in Brit¬ 
ain today there is what might be called 
bourgeois democracy. But this is the re¬ 
sult, not of capitalism, the result of the 
growth of the productive forces, something 


that almost goes automatically hand in hand 
with capitalist progress. Capitalism does 
not deliver democracy: it concedes the 
minimum democracy it can get away 
with. 

Capital, because it is always many capi¬ 
tals, wants plurality in politics, liberty for 
property and person and the rule of law. 
That is all the personifications of capital 
fight for. Nothing more. Everything else is 
humbug, sham or concessions. 

The democracy in bourgeois democ¬ 
racy has been won against the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. And, of course, the battle for 
democracy still remains to be won. Brit¬ 
ain is a pseudo-democracy. The British 
constitution exists as a system of checks 
and balances against democracy - the 
monarchy, the presidential prime minister, 
the House of Lords, MI5, the established 
church, etc. Democracy means the rule of 
the people - in other words, socialism. 

Let me finish my remarks with this. In 
the Communist manifesto Marx and 
Engels say the reason why communists 
‘ ‘chiefly turn their attention’ ’ to Germany is 
because this country was on the cusp of 
what they believed wouldbe an advanced 
bourgeois revolution. Germany’s revolu¬ 
tion would, they thought, go far beyond the 
Cromwellian revolution inEnglandandthe 
great French revolution of 1789. Germany 
would trigger other revolutions in Europe 
and pose the question of working class 
power and socialism. 

There are many possibilities today. 
China, much of Latin America are preg¬ 
nant with revolution. But unless such revo¬ 
lutions quickly reach to the global level then 
all we will see is a repeat of the tragedy of 
the Soviet Union. The working class needs 
a strategy which holds out the realistic 
prospect of a decisive breakthrough. 

That is why, in the name of winning the 
world, communists should “chiefly turn 
their attention” to the European Union. 
Remarkably the capitalist politicians are 
way ahead of the radical left. They have a 
single market, an integrated system of 
political institutions, the euro and a central 
bank, binding legislation anda fully fledged 
constitutional treaty awaiting ratification. 
Meanwhile much of the left is mired in a 
pathetic, hopeless and self-defeating de¬ 
fence of the nation-state. 

Not that the EU is a federal superstate. 
Nevertheless, while the bourgeoisie has 25 
bickering states, we, the ‘internationalist’ 
left, do not even have 25 bickering par¬ 
ties organised on the basis of‘one state, 
one party ’. For us, for the left, that would 
be a big step forward. Instead in each 
country the left is organised, or more ac¬ 
curately disorganised, into 25 bickering 
parties, groups and sects. 

Clearly another approach is urgently 
needed. Life demands a Communist 
Party of the European Union. A process 
that would be considerably boosted if 
communists in Britain stopped dividing 
themselves on the basis of second-rate 
ideological nuances or nationality. All com¬ 
munists in the United Kingdom - whether 
they be English, Welsh, Scottish, Turkish, 
Kurdish, Irish, Arab or whatever - need 
to unite as one against the UK state. There 
is no need to wait for others. We should 
be in the same party in Britain... with the 
agreed perspective of reaching out with 
both hands to comrades in Italy, France, 
Germany and Spain, and eastern Europe. 
That surely is the right way to proceed. 

A Communist Party of the EU is no idle 
dream. The working class is highly organ¬ 
ised in Europe and has a long and well 
tested tradition. Together we can capture 
Europe and turn it into a fortress for com¬ 
munism. In doing that, a huge blow would 
be struck for the cause of the world revo¬ 
lution. Proletarian Europe would not un¬ 
dergo the terrible degeneration of Russia. 
It could withstand external and internal 
counterrevolution and spread the flame to 
Africa, Asia, South America and finally to 
the US itself. 

Compared with the horrible, cramped 
and demeaning conditions that US work¬ 
ers now endure, Europe would represent 
a bastion of civilisation, democracy and 
progress. European socialism would not 
scare them: it would enlighten, attract and 
embolden. And what Europe had begun 
America would then complete • 
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Declining capitalism 

Hillel Ticktin, editor of Critique 


T he Communist manifesto was one of 
the fewwoiks whichwasactuallypub- 
lished during Marx’s lifetime. Marx 
writes of the development ofcapitalism, its 
death and the coming into being of the fu¬ 
ture. Taking from Hegel, Marx understands 
how something comes into being. Itmatures, 
it develops, it declines, it dies and it is super¬ 
seded. That is the way Marx understood 
capital in human history. 

We can say that Marx is starting from the 
evoMonofhuman freedom. He writes: ‘The 
history of all hitherto existing societies is the 
history ofclass struggles. Freeman andslave, 
patrician andplebeian, lord and serf, guild- 
master and joumeyman - in a word, oppres¬ 
sor and oppressed - stood in constant 
opposition to one another.’ ’It is in that evolu¬ 
tion ofthe form by which needs are satisfied 
thatweunderstandthemeaningofhuman his¬ 
tory and, of course, it is the oppressor form 
which isovertbrowntime and time again. Logi- 
callyapoint will eventually be arrived at where 
truly human history, as Marx calls it, will be 
reached: a timewhen socialism can come into 
being, and where the form and the content are 
one. Here there is a unity between the moral 
and the positive, between the movement of 
categories and the class struggle. 

Engels correctly says that the Communist 
manifesto attempts to elaborate two things. 
One is historical materialism, and the other 
is the concept of the working class as the 
universal class. Flistorical materialism, which 
Marx is discussing without actually stating it, 
has two aspects: the movement of catego¬ 
ries and the movement of class. Without this 
understanding there can only be empiricism 
- a series ofclass struggles, without any com¬ 
prehension of why they take place. 

There are certain Marxists who do not 
understand the link between the movement 
of categories and the movement of class, 
that the two must come together for history 
to evolve. This is particularly true, I have to 
say, of the Stalinist historians. They explain 
the movement from feudalism to capitalism 
in terms of the class struggle of the peas¬ 
antry alone. That cannot be the case. The 
coming into being ofhomogeneous human 
labour, abstract labour (not discussed in the 
Communist manifesto), led to the com¬ 
ing into being of the working class. 

There were three concepts explored or 
introduced by Marx of which in his later 
work he said he is most proud. These were 
labour-power, surplus value and abstract 
labour. These three categories are absolute¬ 
ly crucial to Marxism itself and they are fun¬ 
damental to what Marx was arguing in the 
Communist manifesto, although they are 
not specifically mentioned (apart from la¬ 
bour-power, which was subsequently in¬ 
serted by Marx as a footnote). 

The three aspects of his method, which 
he develops later, are also evident. First, that 
there is a necessary unity between moral¬ 
ity, or ethics, and reality. They cannot be 
separated. Second, that Marx’s method is 
dialectical - in other words, everything has 
a beginning, growth, maturity, decline, de¬ 
cay and supersession. That too is in the 
Communist manifesto, but not in direct 
form. Thirdly, there is the method of ab¬ 
straction. That is to say, a Marxist does not 
just take a series of empirical statements and 
arbitrarily repeat them, or go through a se¬ 
ries of successive approximations - that is 
not Marxism. What a Marxist does not do 
is look at what exists and then gradually 
peel off the aspects regarded as unimpor¬ 
tant in order eventually to reveal what is in 
the middle. Marx begins with what is cru¬ 
cial, as he does in the Communist mani¬ 
festo, where he looks at social relations. 
And of course he emphasised that capital 
is a social relation, which previously no-one 
had done, regarding it as purely technical. 
Therefore, all those relations which appear 
in society between capital and labour are 
not technical: they too are social. 

So those are the three aspects of his 


method - or three methods, if you like. The 
methods of abstraction, dialectics and the 
close interconnection ofthe moral and the 
material. 

I would like to deal with the dialectical 
aspect here: ie, everything comes into be¬ 
ing, matures, declines and goes out of ex¬ 
istence. If you accept that viewpoint, then 
you cannot simply state that we are now in 
the epoch of the bourgeoisie. Things are not 
quite so simple. For example, there used to 
be giant plants employing thousands of 
people, but now factories are deliberately 
built on a smaller scale. That is not because 
the work is more efficient, but because the 
bourgeoisie realises the power of the pro¬ 
letariat when it is concentrated in a single 
place. There has been a deliberate decision 
to break up plants, even if that means pro¬ 
duction is more inefficient. That is not 
progress - it is a method of control. 

Today there is production for the few - 
shoddy goods for the many and luxury 
goods for the rich. It is no coincidence that 
the pharmaceutical companies do not pro¬ 
duce the drugs required for malaria, tuber¬ 
culosis or even Aids to a sufficient extent. 
They concentrate on those diseases that will 
produce the best return. Is that progress? 
For capital, yes, but not the sort of progress 
that we actually want It is a limited progress. 
Put another way, there is a huge gap be¬ 
tween the potential and the actual develop¬ 
ment of production, and that gap is growing. 

The bourgeoisie delays the introduction 
of automation. They do not automate, they 
do not introduce labour-saving machinery, 
unless they have to. Marx’s theory of the 
crisis, remember, involves the argument that 
it is at the point when workers demand 
better conditions and higher wages that 
machinery is introduced. Ifworkers’ wages 
can be kept low, why introduce more ma¬ 
chines? It is costly to do so unnecessarily. 

In other words, although more machin¬ 
ery, more automation continues to be intro¬ 
duced, this process could have proceeded 
much faster and much further than it has. 
Even computerisation and the internet could 
have been introduced very much more 
quickly. Recently there were a discussion 
about installing fibre optic cable throughout 
Britain. The government refused to do it 
because it cost too much. This is not 
progress. It is not the development of the 
means of production. 

Or take transport Clearly, overall it is not 
being developed. Aspects of it are, but the 
obvious requirements are not. The rail sys¬ 
tem is distinguished by its unpredictability - 
you never know when you are going to get 
to the other end; and that is not just hue of 
Britain. 

So the revolutionisation of production is 
hardly running apace. I am not saying it has 
stopped all over the world, but the gap be¬ 
tween the potential and the actual is grow¬ 
ing. It is quite clear that a more rational 
government, capable of overseeing society 
as a whole, would be able to speed up de¬ 
velopments enormously. In other words, 
Lenin was right when he said we are in a 
phase of decline. Unless we understand 
that, we do not understand the difference 
between what Marx wrote and what now 
exists. 

The Communist manifesto calls directly 
for the overthrow of capitalism by the pro¬ 
letariat. It does not introduce other classes 
except as subordinates. It does not talk about 
stages and there is no question of a popular 
front, or any kind of front Capitalism has to 
be overthrown, neat and straight. There is no 
question, as under Stalinism, of the neces¬ 
sity of alliance with other classes. The Com¬ 
munist manifesto talks of political alliances, 
but the other classes are subordinate to the 
proletariat. It was Stalinism which introduced 
stages - national liberation, and the various 
forms of working together with whomever 
it might be. Marx insists that at all times the 
communists maintain the prime role of the 


proletariat and its need to take power. The 
proletariat is never subjected to any kind of 
inferiorposition. 

Later, in The class struggles in France, 
and then in Marx’s Address to the Commu¬ 
nist League in 1850, he introduces the con¬ 
cept of permanent revolution. Of course 
Stalinists refuse to recognise that such a con¬ 
cept even existed. But it is not a question of 
it being understood from a retrospective 
reading of Trotsky: it is very much there. 
Marx says: “The February revolutionof 1848 
can only become permanent when the pro¬ 
letariat takes power from the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie.” There can be a series of steps in a 
revolution, as there was in 1848: the aristoc¬ 
racy was overthrown and the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie came to power; the proletariat tried to take 
power, but failed It is only the last step which 
will make the revolution permanent. 

To use Marx’s words from his inaugural 
address in 1864, only the working class - 
the class which is in capitalism, but not of 
capitalism - can emancipate all mankind, 
which it does by emancipating itself. The 
peasantry cannot do that: it can only act as 
a problem. In the Communist manifesto 
Marx sees the peasantry as a reactionary 
force. One cannot get away from it: he says 
it in those words. That is why Lenin’s con¬ 
cept of a ‘democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry’ does not 
make any sense. I understand why he said 
it - he was trying to compromise - but it was 
simply a nonsense in Marxist tenns. 

The point to stress again is that Marx sees 
the proletariat, and only the proletariat, tak¬ 
ing power, because it stands for all mankind, 
and only it is the universal class. This is an 
unchanging aspect ofwhat Marx wrote. 

However, there are other aspects where 
differences are very much in evidence. F or 
example, Marx stresses that the proletariat 
is being fonned alongside machinery and 
mass production, so ensuring the 
socialisation of production. But that is not 
the nature of modem plants. It is less and 
less the case - a state of affairs which arises 
from Marx’s theory (coming actually from 
Hegel) that ultimately machines will make 
machines. It follows that there will be fewer 
and fewer manual workers and an increas¬ 
ing number of white-collar workers. 

Secondly the integration, the international 
division of labour, that Marx stressed is re¬ 
lated to mass production. That integration 
still exists, but in a different form. The inter¬ 
relationship between people in production 
- whether white-collar or blue-collar or 
even working from home - has become 
closer and closer and more intimate, even 
if they are no longer standing next to each 
other. The internet is the most positive ex¬ 
pression of this. So the Marxist argument 
of the power ofthe proletariat being based 
on its close interconnection is as true as it 
was then. 

In Marx’s time the white-collar workers 
were very largely so-called middle class. 
Bernstein made much of this in 1896, when 
he argued that Marx was wrong in empha¬ 
sising the polarisation between the two main 
classes: on the contrary, he said, there was 
an increase in the number of white-collar 
workers separate from the working class. 
The Stalinists in their own way repeated this, 
albeit in a different fonn. In distinguishing 
between productive and non-productive 
labour (which has tended to be identified 
with white-collar work, although it is not 
quite the same thing), they quite wrongly ar¬ 
gued that non-productive work could not 
be included in the category of labour at all. 
That is completely untrue. It does not re¬ 
ally make any difference whether a worker 
is productive or unproductive, according to 
Marx in Capital. 

It was true that in Germany there were 
an increasing number of people who, as a 
direct result ofimperialism, were petty bour¬ 
geois. But today we can see that Marx’s 
prediction ofthe increasing proletarianisa¬ 


tion of society has actually come to be. 
There are very few white-collar workers 
who are so-called middle class. Proletari¬ 
anisation is proceeding so fast that even 
academics are being proletarianised Along¬ 
side this increasing proletarianisation ofthe 
labour process there is another tendency: 
the labour-power of the particular group is 
now being sold without any qualification. 
That is to say, the worker, or seller of la¬ 
bour-power, has less and less control. 

Marx does not talk about the decline of 
capitalism, but about its supersession. He 
refers to the future society, but only in a nega¬ 
tive way. It is only the later writers - Lenin, 
Trotsky and others - who are able to talk 
ofthedeclineofcapitalism. Thedeclinewas 
characterised by imperialism - the extrac¬ 
tion of surplus value from the undeveloped 
world. This could then be used in the de¬ 
veloped, metropolitan countries - both to 
bribe part of the proletariat, as Lenin saw 
it, but also to avoid crises. It meant a tem¬ 
porary easing of class conflict - a stasis in 
the overthrow of capitalism at the time of 
its decline. 

Thirdly, the decline of capitalism must in¬ 
clude the decline of value itself. That again 
has two aspects, one of which was dis¬ 
cussed by Lenin at some length - the ques¬ 
tion of finance capital and its parasitic 
nature. The second is the increasing role of 
the state and of individual firms in control¬ 
ling the market, thus overriding the law of 
value. Margaret Thatcher was talking non¬ 
sense when she said you can’t buck the 
market - the idea that in the stock exchange 
everyone is buying and selling shares and 
nobody controls it is simply fantastic. It is 
quite clear that a few people - not even a 
few companies, but a few people - play an 
enormous role in doing just that. 

This may not have been the case in 
Marx’s time. There may well have been a 
large number of competitors within differ¬ 
ent industries - before the joint stock com¬ 
pany came into existence. But, once it did 
come into existence, Marx said the capi¬ 
talist was now unnecessary. For him the 
joint stock company represented a new 
socialised form. I think we have to go along 
with that: this increasing degree of 
socialisation brings with it a diminution in the 
role of value. 

In Marx’s time there was a world cur¬ 
rency, gold - the universal equivalent, as he 
described it, the world money. And, of 
course, money is absolutely crucial in un¬ 
derstanding value. Today we no longer 
have gold: we have printed paper, con¬ 
sciously printed by governments, and con¬ 
trolled by governments as a nationalised 
form. It is not an accident that the dollar is 
the main currency - this is because the 
United States is the dominant power. But 
the dollar is money... and yet not money. 
It no longer operates as value. It is issued 
and controlled in a particular way, as con¬ 
sciously determined by the bourgeoisie, not 
the law of value. 

One more example to illustrate this de¬ 
cline, which occurred in the home of capi¬ 
talism, the United States. In the 1980s all 
the US mortgage companies - the building 
societies, as they are known in the UK - 
went bankrupt and were nationalised. So 
we have the peculiar position that, whereas 
in this country building societies are all in the 
private sector, in the United States they are 
part of the state sector. The country of pri¬ 
vate enterprise has totally nationalised the 
lending of money for housing. 

Fourthly, the very fact of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 has altered the face of 
capitalism. It is true that the Soviet Union 
has (thankfully, given what it became) 
ceased to exist, but the revolution itself af¬ 
fected the capitalist mode of production. It 
overthrew capitalism, of course, even if in 
no sense was the USSR, or any of the 
countries associated with it, socialist. How¬ 
ever, it was not based on the market, and 


to that degree it had an automatic antago¬ 
nism with capitalism. This meant that capi¬ 
talism had to adapt - and it did adapt. 

We cannot speak, it seems to me, of 
1940-1973 as a natural evolution of capi¬ 
talism. It was a period of deliberate con¬ 
cessions made by the bourgeoisie. In this 
country the standard of living rose three 
times. Quite exceptional - during the whole 
period, 1800-1940, it grew at a rate of one 
percent per year. But in order to pay for 
those concessions growth became an aim. 
Growth is not an automatic consequence 
of capitalism - there is no reference to it as 
a goal in the Communist manifesto. The 
goal is surplus value and profit, not growth 
- and certainly not to raise the standard of 
living: why should the bourgeoisie care 
about the standard of living of the prole¬ 
tariat? And yet in 1940-1973 the standard 
ofliving was deliberately raised, and growth 
became a goal. 

Once that happened, it became perma¬ 
nent. It is true that in 1973 finance capital 
was reintroduced. But the legacy of the 
previous period still remains. Down to the 
present day, politicians have to talk about 
the standard ofliving (even if it has hardly 
risen since 1973 in the United States). They 
have to discuss full employment even when 
they do not have it. They have to retain 
social welfare in some form. The result is a 
different type of capitalism, which is more 
restricted, more controlled and open to dif¬ 
ferent forms of malfunction. There is no 
longer a reserve anny of labour, even if20% 
of the male population are unemployed. 

In other words, the changes the bour¬ 
geoisie was forced to introduce after 1917 
are permanent. They cannot be undone de¬ 
spite the wishes ofthe ruling class. The capi¬ 
talist class would dearly like to go back to 
the old system, to reintroduce gold rather 
than paper money as a genuine universal 
equivalent. The Reagan government talked 
about doing just that, but it was impossible. 
Similarly privatisation couldnotgo the whole 
way. The utilities are no w privatised in Brit¬ 
ain, but there is also a regulator, with the re¬ 
sult that profits are controlled. 

In the 1990s the profit rate was declared 
to be very high, but it turns out that perhaps 
it was really very low. Workers’ pension 
funds were robbed, shares were issued in¬ 
stead of wages - devices to maintain the 
appearance of increased profits and the il¬ 
lusion of additional surplus value. The re¬ 
sult was Enron and other scandals. The 
relationship between capitalists has be¬ 
come more and more stressed and more 
and more deceitful. They trust each other 
less and less. 

Today, then, we are no longer living un¬ 
der the laws of a pristine capitalism. The 
laws that exist are those of a declining capi¬ 
talism, a capitalism in transition that is in the 
process of becoming something else, of 
being positively superseded. Yet in order to 
grasp these laws we have to start from 
Marx. The Communist manifesto is ab¬ 
solutely essential in this regard - we have 
to study Marx’s simple yet profound truths 
in order to understand the complexities of 
today. 

F inally, was Marx premature in his be¬ 
lief that the proletariat was capable of tak¬ 
ing power in his lifetime? Or, for that matter, 
in view ofthe failure of 1917, was the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution premature? And since, in 
the 21 st century, the means of production 
can still be developed, should the proletariat 
wait another 200 years? Absolutely not. 
Even in Marx’s day, even though it was 
relatively undeveloped compared with the 
present, the proletariat could have taken 
power. Our class could very quickly have 
developed the means of production - much 
more quickly than the bourgeoisie has 
done. 

When Marx was writing, in 1848, and 
at any time since, it has been possible for 
the universal class to take power • 
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the popular front 


define class in terms of subjectivity and the 
subjective experience of alienation and 
oppression. The effect is that class analy¬ 
sis as such tends to disappear. In Thomp¬ 
son’s Whigs and hunters we find peasants 
and artisans being talked of as ‘workers’. 
The proletariat as a distinct objective class 
disappears within ‘the people’, and there 
is no longer any justification for class pol¬ 
itics as such, as opposed to the politics of 
humanity and the politics of the oppressed. 
Both the Althusserian/post-Althusserian 
theories and Thompson’s theory feed into 
postmodernism, ‘goodbye to the working 
class’ and the general theories of Euro¬ 
communism which sought to marginalise 
class politics. 

A third example is the theory of the ‘his¬ 
toric compromise’, promoted by the Ital¬ 
ian Communist Party. It is founded on 
Marx’s episodic erroneous analysis of 
19th century British politics. Periodically 
Marx and Engels talked as though the 
British aristocracy was a feudal class. 
Hence the political regime in 19th century 
Britain represented an ‘historic compro¬ 
mise’ between the feudal aristocracy and 
the capitalist class. 

In reality, British agriculture in the 19th 
century was conducted on a capitalist 
basis. The farmer employed free wage- 
labourers, and there was a reserve army 
of labour. The farmer bought and sold 
goods in the market. There was no signifi¬ 
cant subsistence farming, and there was no 
feudal rent. Rent in England, from the 
1660s or 1670s, obeys the laws of capi¬ 
talist rent that Marx describes at a later 
stage in Capital. And the ‘ landlord class’ 
in Britain was actually a particular species 
of finance capital. 

The function of the theory for the Ital¬ 
ian Eurocommunists was, like the other 
variants, to justify the idea of a strategic 
long-term compromise between antago¬ 
nistic classes. 

Trotsky’s critique 

Trotsky offers a number of distinct and 
interrelated theoretical critiques of the 
popular front. In Spain the argument about 
the popular front is simply a rerun of the 
argument in the 1920s about the perma¬ 
nent revolution versus the democratic dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat and peasantry. 
Everyone agreed, quite correctly, that in 
the 1930s there were still feudal relations 
of production in Spain. The question was, 
therefore: how is a strategic alliance be¬ 
tween the proletariat and peasantry to be 
constructed? 

The ‘official communists’ argued, and 
the semi-Trotskyist POUM agreed, that 
the way to construct the strategic alliance 
between the proletariat and peasantry was 
to make an alliance between the workers’ 
parties and the parties which politically 
represent the peasantry. That is, to repeat 
Stalin and Kamenev’s line in regard to the 
Russian provisional government in Febru- 
ary-April 1917. 

Trotsky argued, on the contrary, that 
the way to construct an alliance of the pro¬ 
letariat and the peasantry was through the 
programme ofthe communists. In particu¬ 
lar this meant a struggle for land seizures, 
to mobilise the peasantry against its land¬ 
lord exploiters. But this is just a rerun of 
the debates of 1917 and before about stra¬ 
tegic alliances. 

In France the situation was different. 
Nobody could possibly say that the bour¬ 
geois revolution was incomplete in France. 
The question was not posed as one of 
dealing with the incomplete bourgeois 
revolution. The question posed was, how 
to defeat fascism. 

What Trotsky says about the popular 
front in F ranee is that in the decay of capi¬ 
talism there is an underlying tendency to¬ 
wards fascism. That in turn means an 
underlying tendency for the political cen¬ 


tre to be marginalised and break up. 
Hence, in clinging to the political centre, 
by making coalitions with the Radical 
Party, the communists and socialists were 
clinging to a decaying and dying political 
formation. In doing so they paralyse the 
working class in the face of the rise of fas¬ 
cism. For this reason a coalition with the 
radicals and so on is unacceptable, pre¬ 
cisely because it threatens to be the ante¬ 
chamber to fascism. 

Now there is a theoretical problem with 
this argument. It depends on Trotsky’s 
claim that there is an underlying dynamic 
in decaying capitalism towards fascism. 
This is part ofthe more general Trotskyist 
error expressed in his phrase, “the death 
agony of capitalism”: the idea that the cri¬ 
sis of the 1930s was the terminal crisis of 
capitalism, and that capitalism was de¬ 
scending into an insensate spasm of crisis. 
The form of capitalist government which 
best expresses the character ofmonopoly 
capitalism is fascism. We know from what 
has happened since 1945 that this idea is 
false. 

Classes fight for their 
interests 

In spite of the fact that the concrete politi¬ 
cal claim about the role of fascism in the 
‘ ‘death agony 5 ’ is false, there is a hue claim 
underlying it. This is a set of ideas about 
political dynamics, which are in many re¬ 
spects most clearly expressed in Trotsky’s 
History of the Russian Revolution. 

The first point is that class is fundamen¬ 
tal. People tend to defend their class in¬ 
terests. And they will not be held back 
from defending their class interests forever 
(or for any significant length of time) by 
ideological processes which run counter to 
that. 

This is not to say that people always 
defend their objective class interests in a 
rational way. But it is to say that, for ex¬ 
ample, the class struggle was not sus¬ 
pended in 1939-45. The German 
bourgeoisie, which was in the saddle, con¬ 
tinued to conduct class war against the 
German proletariat through the period of 
Nazism. The British proletariat, which was 
in a much stronger position relative to the 
British bourgeoisie, continued to conduct 
an economic guerrilla war in 1939-45, 
which had its issue in the 1945 Labour 
government, and in the immense strength 
of the shop stewards’ movement in the 
unions after, and in the enormous growth 
both of the Communist Party and of the 
Trotskyists in the period. 

Secondly, mass political consciousness 
is unstable. There is a social stratum - ‘the 
workers’ vanguard’ on the working class 
side - the activists, the party militants, the 
trade union militants - but also the activ¬ 
ists and party militants ofthe bourgeois and 
petty bourgeois political parties, who have 
stable political ideas. But most people, 
most of the time, live under the dull com¬ 
pulsion of everyday life. Their ideas are 
simply lifted from last week’s paper, yes¬ 
terday’s TV news, or what someone has 
told them. Their political consciousness is 
unstable. Precisely because they are not 
permanently politically active, they do not 
have any permanent stable political con¬ 
sciousness. 

The consequence is that, when the 
masses enter onto the political stage, there 
is an immense ferment of ideas, but there 
is no stability in the situation. The move¬ 
ment drives forward, and it ebbs back¬ 
wards; it is impossible to hold onto gains 
in a stable fashion. When the masses en¬ 
ter onto the political stage, as Trotsky said 
in The history ofthe Russian Revolution, 
the movement can only go forwards or 
backwards. There is not a choice of stop¬ 
ping it at a certain level; it has to be car¬ 
ried through to its ultimate conclusion of 


taking political power from the bourgeoi¬ 
sie or it will ebb away in disillusionment. 

When it does ebb away, the bourgeoi¬ 
sie seek its revenge: it will drive the work¬ 
ing class back as hard as it can. In 
consequence what usually follows from 
hallway revolution is not advanced stabil¬ 
ity in reform, but violent reaction. This is 
not a conclusion that needs either the 
‘ ‘death agony of capitalism’ ’ or the idea that 
fascism is the natural political form of mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism to support it. It just fol¬ 
lows from grasping the fluidity of political 
dynamics when the masses enter the po¬ 
litical stage. 

It is equally true of strikes. People en¬ 
ter into a strike with great enthusiasm, but 
if their leaders lead them up the hill and 
down again, and the strike ends in defeat, 
that enthusiasm ebbs away and you end 
up with a union weaker at the end than it 
was at the beginning. 

From these points it does not follow that 
every popular front will be the antecham¬ 
ber to violent reaction. Rather they tell us 
something narrower. When (a) the elec¬ 
toral victory of a people’s front expresses 
the fact that broad masses have had 
enough ofthe existing order and want fun¬ 
damental change and (b) the bourgeoisie 
is not willing to make major concessions 
to restabilise the political order, then a 
people’s front government will be the an¬ 
techamber to violent reaction. Not the only 
such antechamber. The underlying point is 
that you cannot make ‘half a revolution’. 
This point holds equally if the left puts the 
social democracy in power (1918 in Ger¬ 
many) or fails to address the fundamental 
questions of government and state order 
in favour of syndicalism (the ‘ struggle from 
below’: eg, 1919-20 inltaly). 

Back to practice ... 

We can now return to the people’s front 
in practice. Trotsky’s argument that the 
people’s front is the antechamber to fas¬ 
cism has a good many examples to sup¬ 
port it. Spain is the classical example. 
France, though less obvious, is also an 
example. The victory of the people’s front 
in 1936 seemed to achieve reforms and 
stop short, but in fact it prepared the ca¬ 
pitulation of the French bourgeoisie in 
1940, the extension of Nazi control to 
France and the Vichy regime. There are 
numerous examples of this phenomenon: 
Indonesia in 1965, Chile in 1973, and oth¬ 
ers in the colonial ‘third world’ (it has to 
be said that the consequence of the latter 
examples, together with the collapse of 
Stalinism, is to have definitively disproved 
by experiment the theory of the ‘anti-im¬ 
perialist united front’). 

But this is not the whole story. In 1941 
to 1945 the war was fought under the 
banner of a global people’s front. The 
policy of the bureaucracy of seeking a glo¬ 
bal diplomatic alliance with the Entente 
powers finally paid off - except that the 
cause of it paying off was the Nazi con¬ 
quest of western Europe, and ofthe west¬ 
ern parts of the USSR. F inally, with their 
backs to the wall, British and US imperi¬ 
alism were prepared to enter into a bloc 
with the Soviet Union, which did indeed 
defeat the Nazi regime. We still live under 
the shadow of that bloc. The overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the world’s communists and 
the world’s leftists still think that 1941-45 
proves the worth of the people’s front. The 
ideological outcomes - the theory of the 
United Nations, the global rule of law, and 
so on - are central to the ideas of‘official 
communism’ and the left political trends 
descended from it. 

Thirdly, in most of continental Europe 
in 1945 it was completely impossible to 
form a government without communists. 
The democratic doctrines of the social 
democracy had been disproved by the 
periods of fascist occupation. In Germany 


it was possible to do without communists 
because of the extent of the massacre of 
the German workers ’ movement and be¬ 
cause there was immediate British and US 
occupation; in Greece the post-war crisis 
went immediately to civil war. 

These people’s front governments with 
communists in them could go in two direc- 
tions. One, the communists take the 
power, under the aegis of the Red Army 
in most of eastern Europe and North 
Korea; and under their own steam in Yu¬ 
goslavia, Albania, and North Vietnam. 
Governments dominated by communists 
but with minority participation of token 
bourgeois parties became a form of the 
Stalinist bureaucratic dictatorship. In Po¬ 
land, for example, there were mass class 
struggles episodically throughout the his¬ 
tory of the Stalinist regime. The response 
of the bureaucracy on each of these oc¬ 
casions was to make some token eco¬ 
nomic concession to the workers, but to 
make increasing political concessions to its 
‘token bourgeois’ coalition partners, and 
to religion. The terminal result was the 
collapse of the bureaucratic regime. 

The presence of coalition parties in the 
bureaucratic regimes, while the regimes 
were alive, served again as an example of 
the claimed ‘ success ’ofthe people’s front. 
Why should we say the people’s front is a 
failure if the people’s front can be a suc¬ 
cess in eastern Europe, China, Yugoslavia 
and Vietnam? The answer is because at 
the end of the day it turns out that the bu¬ 
reaucratic regime is a failure. In this sense, 
1991, and the political collapse towards 
capitalism of the Chinese and Vietnamese 
bureaucracies is the fundamental disproof 
of the people’s front. 

In western Europe, the power was de¬ 
livered back to the bourgeoisie. Once the 
situation was restabilised, the communists 
were pushed out of government. However, 
because of the geopolitics of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, this did not 
result in a fascist reaction. Instead, the 
bourgeoisie made major concessions to 
the western European working class: the 
‘welfare state’. Western Europe was to 
serve as a showcase for capitalism. 

Within this frame, we have seen periodic 
instances of coalition governments includ¬ 
ing the communist parties, particularly in 
France and Italy. But these are no more 
than social democratic governments which 
administer the capitalist system within the 
framework of the ‘welfare state’ idea. 
They neither express aspirations of the 
masses for fundamental change nor - for 
that reason - do they threaten to be the 
antechamber to fascism. This sort of peo¬ 
ple’s front may not be the antechamber to 
fascism, but neither is it any sort of road 
to socialism. Since the decline ofthe US- 
led world order has resulted in the bour¬ 
geoisie being again unwilling to make 
concessions, this sort ofpeople’s front has 
meant ‘left’ governments which adminis¬ 
ter the bourgeoisie’s attacks on the work¬ 
ing class and hence - as in France - lead 
to a decline of the socialist and commu¬ 
nist parties. 

Unpopular fronts 

The small communist parties, such as the 
old CPGB and the Communist Party of 
the USA, could not play the popular front 
game in the same way that the mass com¬ 
munist parties, such as the French or Ital¬ 
ian CPs could. But they did so 
nonetheless by trying to attract sections 
of the left wing of the social democratic 
and trade union bureaucracy through the 
same tactics. 

The opportunists say: if we can get 
some (minor) bourgeois liberal or reli¬ 
gious forces on board, that provides a 
guarantee to the social democrats that the 
communists are not going to try to take 
their place, or take their supporters away 


from them; and that any unity will be lim¬ 
ited to what is acceptable to the bureauc¬ 
racy. 

Of course, it is not easy to find bour¬ 
geois forces to join in a coalition with some 
small communist group. So what we end 
up with is ‘celebrities’ and vicars (and in 
the latest incarnation as practised by the 
Socialist Workers Party, a few imams). 
Trotsky said of the French Radical Party, 
and of the coalition partners of the Span¬ 
ish CP, that they were the shadow of the 
bourgeoisie. In that case the token forces 
in the popular fronts created by small com¬ 
munist and Maoist parties were in a sense 
the shadow of the shadow of the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

But they still have the same fundamen¬ 
tal function, which is to set limits to what 
the communists fight for. The underlying 
proposition in domestic politics is that the 
labour bureaucracy will not enter into unity 
with the communists unless the communists 
give guarantees that they will not fight the 
labour bureaucracy. The role of the token 
vicar, the token imam, the token liberal or 
celebrity is to give those guarantees. 

Tactics 

The fundamental objection to the policy of 
the people’s front is that any strategy is il¬ 
lusory if it is founded on the self-limitation 
of working class aims to those which po¬ 
litical groups founded on other classes are 
willing to agree. At the end of the day it is 
only the self-emancipation of the working 
class, and its taking the leadership of so¬ 
ciety, which can lead society forward. 
Secondly, the policy of suspension of criti¬ 
cism for the sake of unity is anti-demo¬ 
cratic and as such opposed to the interests 
of the working class. 

But those who understand these basic 
principles remain - as the Trotskyists were 
in the 1930s - a small minority. How 
should we respond to popular front 
projects, whether large or small? The IBT 
argues that the people’s front is the ante¬ 
chamber to fascism and the biggest dan¬ 
ger to the working class, and therefore the 
Marxists must preserve a pure line by 
standing apart from the popular-frontist 
parties. The IBT is a small group, but it 
expresses in a clear way a view common 
among Trotskyists. 

But this was not Trotsky’s advice to his 
supporters to in the 1930s. On the con¬ 
trary, he advised them tojoin the socialist 
parties, which were participating in the 
people’s front, and to work with other left¬ 
ists within them to oppose to the coalition 
policy. In France, his advice to the social¬ 
ist lefts was not to break with the Socialist 
Party because it was in the people’s front: 
it was to stand candidates specifically 
against the Radical Party candidates. 

This advice is an application of the line 
of the Bolsheviks towards the second pro¬ 
visional government: “Down with the 10 
capitalist ministers!” Similarly, Trotsky’s 
1938 formulation of a slogan towards the 
socialist and communist parties was: 
“Break with the bourgeoisie, take the 
power!” Both are ways of dramatising the 
idea of the struggle for the political inde¬ 
pendence of the working class: by focus¬ 
ing attention on the non-working class 
candidates who form the coalition’s guar¬ 
antee to the bourgeoisie and the labour 
bureaucracy. 

Tactics need to be concrete; and 
Trotsky’s tactics in the ‘French turn’ are 
debatable. But the underlying approach - 
of attempting to dramatise the question of 
class independence through fighting for the 
separation of the workers ’ parties (in spite 
of their bad politics) from their ‘ shadow 
of the bourgeoisie’ coalition partners - 
seems likely to be more productive than 
either the collapse into prettifying the 
popular front project (‘it’s not really a 
popular front’) or sectarian abstention • 
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Solidarity, not charity! 

Genuine Marxists want to make charity history, not constitute its left wing. Mark Fischer explains why 


F ew examples highlight better the 
rapid political degeneration of the 
Socialist Workers Party than its 
creeping accommodation to charity-mon- 
gering initiatives such as Make Poverty 
History ( Weekly Worker March 10). In 
the March issue of the SWP’s middle¬ 
brow Socialist Review, comrade Chris 
Nineham tells us that ‘“Make poverty his¬ 
tory’ is becoming a rallying cry for2005” 
(All Nineham quotes from this issue of 
Socialist Review unless otherwise stated). 
Apparently, this new coalition of “all the 
developmental NGOs, most trade unions, 
many campaigning organisations and a 
range of celebrities” has the potential - in 
the aftermath of the London European 
Social Forum - to “take the global justice 
movement to a new level”. 

Thus, comrade Nineham tells his read¬ 
ers that the next big protest actions for us 
all to get excited about (or ‘ really excited’, 
as S WP cadre will bluster in meetings up 
and down the country) are those against 
the G8 meeting in Scotland in July. 

Clearly, the current role of the SWP in 
the workers ’ movement is a highly contra¬ 
dictory one. It remains by far the largest 
grouping of revolutionaries in Britain and, 
in the absence of a viable alternative pole 
of Marxist attraction, any notion that its 
disintegration or disappearance would be 
an unalloyed good thing is reactionary 
nonsense. The SWP has to be postively, 
not negatively, superseded. 

However, we also have to be clear 
about the role of today’s SWP. This for¬ 
mally Marxist group now acts as the main 
conduit of petty bourgeois ideas into the 
workers’ movement. Of course, in the 
process the SWP is actually starting to 
mould itself as something other than a 
Marxist organisation. Just read through 
Chris Nineham’s article if you need con¬ 
vincing. 

What is striking about the piece is not 
simply that it does not contain one word 
of criticism of charity politics - of course, 
the SWP will grandstand the occasional 
article to cover its left flank with some mild 
criticism of Oxfam or the World Develop¬ 
ment Movement. No, it is psychologically 
instructive that the comrade actually starts 
to replicate not simply the phraseology of 
charity organisations, but also their terms 
of reference and even the content of their 
criticisms of government initiatives. 

Of course, we have already seen this 
anticipated in the response of Respect 
councillors Michael Lavalette and Oli 
Rahman to the south Asian tsunami dis¬ 
aster. SWP national committee member 
Lavalette - we are told on Respect’s 
website - is now central to organising a 
week of action on behalf of Make Pov¬ 
erty History, ‘ frsing the networks that sup¬ 
ported his very successful initiative in 
support of the victims of the tsunami dis¬ 
aster”. In fact, the comrade’s “success¬ 
ful initiative” was to propose a pro-UN, 
charity-mongering motion to Preston 
council peddling the nonsense that this 
natural disaster “recognised no barrier of 
colour or religion” (see Weekly Worker 
January 6). 

In his respectable footsteps we have 
comrade Nineham essentially advancing 
nothing but technical criticisms of the im¬ 
perialist plan for ‘aid’ to Africa: 

• To begin with, going into statesman 
mode, he remarks, “Whatever the mo¬ 
tives, the focus on Africa can only be wel¬ 
comed.” 

• Then commenting on Gordon Brown’s 
‘Marshal Plan for Africa’ (debt write-off, 
doubling aid, a revision of the terms of 
trade between ‘first’ and ‘third’ world 
countries), the comrade adopts a sympa¬ 
thetic but regretful pose: “there is nothing 
wrong with the aspirations, but the plans 
themselves are problematic”. 


• “The first difficulty” in implementing 
Gordon Brown’s noble ‘ ‘aspirations’ ’, says 
comrade Nineham, is that “the other big 
powers are not keen”. “Close inspection” 
leaves the Brown plan looking “pretty 
threadbare anyway”. Elements are “wel¬ 
come, if overdue”, despite the fact that 
there are “catches”. The “poor countries” 
are already “disadvantaged by years of 
imperialism, debt and underdevelop¬ 
ment”. Thus, we should troop up to Edin¬ 
burgh come July to be handed an SWP 
placard “demanding immediate cancella¬ 
tion of debt to all poor countries and a 
massive increase in aid with no strings’ ’ - 
this is the operative programme the com¬ 
rade proposes the working class in this 
country should take up in order to fight the 
horror of world poverty that is the inevi¬ 
table product of global capitalism. 

The Nineham article is followed by a 
companion piece from Malcolm Fleming 
of Oxfam, who hopes that “the eight men 
who lead the G8 states have the political 
will [to] help 800 million people out of 
poverty”. What do these ‘world leaders’ 
need to do to ‘ ‘make a difference’ ’, he asks 
rhetorically? 

“They need to provide more and bet¬ 
ter aid, they need to drop the unfair debt 
owed by developing countries and they 
need to change the rules of international 
trade to allow poor fanners and workers 
a chance to help themselves out of pov¬ 
erty” - essentially the programme that the 
SWP now seems to have adopted, in other 
words. How will that happen? - “Well 
that’s where you come in!” Malcolm en¬ 
joins us. “Everyone who wants to make 
poverty history needs to add their voice 
... log on to www.makepovertyhistory.org 
to find out more and register your support, 
wear a white band [you’ll be in the delight¬ 
ful company of Tony Blair if you do]... 
and put July 2 in your diary now.” 

Of course, revolutionary Marxists must 
engage with the sentiments that will prompt 
tens of thousands of people to take to the 
streets later this year to protest against the 
hell that global capitalism makes of our 
world. Any communist who simply sneers 
at this mass, global, inchoate human re¬ 
sponse in the relatively ‘affluent’ countries 
of the world is - frankly - not a commu¬ 
nist in any meaningful sense. But how 
should we engage? 

The job of Marxists is to counterpose 
a clear communist programme. Not be¬ 
cause we are competing for some market 
niche, but because such a programme is 
objectively true. Communists have the 
answers to world poverty - whatever the 
subjective intentions of the individuals in¬ 
volved, charity actually perpetuates the 
problem, acting as a prop to the existing 
world order of exploitation and 
rfedevelopment. Marxists who blur the 
distinctionbetweenourprogrammeto fight 
world poverty and charity-mongering do 
a profound disservice to our entire move¬ 
ment. 

Our first task, given where mass con¬ 
sciousness is at in today’s world (and its 
low level in our own movement, unfortu¬ 
nately), is to draw a sharp ideological line 
between our revolutionary solutions and 
the sops and palliatives of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Concretely, this must mean a vigorous 
fight against the poisonous ideas of char¬ 
ity itself within the ranks of the working 
class movement: a struggle to make char¬ 
ity history. 

Golden age 

Academic Donna Andrew argues that 
there are three distinct phases in the de¬ 
velopment of charity under early capital¬ 
ism (cited in JD Smith, C Rochester and 
R Hedley [eds] An introduction to the 
voluntary sector London 1995, pl3): 

• 1680- 1740s - the promotion of educa¬ 


tion and employment. By 1729, for exam¬ 
ple, some 1,400 charity schools with 
22,000 pupils had been established - al¬ 
though their dubious educational content 
actually consisted more of religious instruc¬ 
tion that genuine learning. 

• 1740s-60s - a shift away from these ar¬ 
eas towards maternity hospitals and child 
welfare agencies, reflecting, Andrew ar¬ 
gues, growing concern around the need to 
boost London’s working population, and 
meet the increasing need for human ma¬ 
terial for military preparations, naval ex¬ 
pansion and colonial settlement. 

• 1770s-1820s - a turn towards moral 
reform and discipline, explained by the 
need to regiment the new working class 
and counter the threat of political unrest. 

Although forms of charitable organisa¬ 
tion have a long history, the 19th century 
is rightly viewed as its ‘golden age’. So, 
before making some points about its spe¬ 
cific origins, it is worthwhile looking at this 
more recent period to get a contemporary 
feel for the nature of charity and how our 
class has responded to it. 

In the 1880s, The Times noted that the 
income of London’s charities was greater 
than that of several states combined, in¬ 
cluding the not insignificant countries of 
Sweden, Denmark and Portugal. Chari¬ 
ties were thus not simply an important fea¬ 
ture of social life of the Victorian era: they 
were a significant sector of its economy. 

The growth ofcharity arose from the at¬ 
tempt to ameliorate social tensions engen¬ 
dered by rapid industrialisation and the 
spread of large metropolitan centres, 
where the potentially rebellious masses 
were concentrated. It was an important 
weapon in the ruling class assault on work¬ 
ing people: a form of regulation and con¬ 
trol, in other words. 

Unsurprisingly, therefore, the attitude of 
the young workers ’movement was thor¬ 
oughly hostile to charity, seeing in it - quite 
rightly - a consciously contrived alterna¬ 
tive to the project of radical social change. 
The red Chartist, Helen Macfarlane, a 
brilliant revolutionary journalist and the first 
translator of the Communist manifesto 
into English, penned an article in July 1850, 
‘Fine words (household or otherwise) 
butter no parsnips’, cutting into a charac¬ 
teristically sympy piece in Charles Dick¬ 
ens ’ Household words about “two poor 
little starving children who stole a loaf of 
bread, and were sentenced ... to be 
whipped for this awful ‘crime against so¬ 
ciety, property and order ’”. 

Macfarlane scalds these bleeding hearts 
with the observation that for these 
“rosewater political sentimentalists of the 
Boz school”, the alternative would have 
been transportation to Australia with spell¬ 
ing books provided by charity. Macfarlane 
expressed the consensus of the revolution¬ 
ary trend in the workers ’ movement - that 
from the point of view of the working 
class, charity is immoral. Contrast com¬ 
rade Nineham’s weasel words with her 
militant approach: 

“We feel humiliated and pained when a 
beggar stretches out his hand to us for 
‘charity’ - that insult and indignity offered 
to human nature; that word invented by 
tyrants and slave-drivers - an infamous 
word, which we desire to see erased from 
the language of every civilised person’ ’ (D 
Black Helen Macfarlane New York 
2004, pp48-49). 

French royalist Alphonse de Lamartine 
reported from London in 1850 on the 
changes he had seen since the 1830s. 
Macfarlane quotes his praise of the “char¬ 
ity” and “pub he virtue” of the “intelligent 
aristocracy ’, which had graciously deigned 
to confer on the great unwashed “incalcu¬ 
lable benefits from above”, cleansing the 
streets of filth and introducing the “vigi¬ 
lance ofpublic morality”. The only dissent¬ 


ers in this new Eden were “two classes of 
men, whom nothing ever satisfies: the 
demagogues and extreme aristocrats ... 
clubs of Chartists and diplomatists” ( ibid 
p50). 

Thus, the 19th century saw the more 
perceptive sections of the establishment 
actively support voluntary agencies such 
as charities and church schools, in an at¬ 
tempt to quell political radicalism and in¬ 
stil an unthinking factory-fodder discipline 
into the working class. EP Thompson char¬ 
acterises these church schools as machines 
for the inculcation of “thrift time” into 
working class children, as well as the in- 
temalisationofruling class values: “Once 
inside the school gates, the child entered 
the new universe of disciplined time,” he 
points out (EP Thompson, ‘Time, work, 
discipline and industrial capitalism’ in Past 
and present 1967, p38). 

The regimentation of the working class 
- its reduction to no more than unthinking 
cogs in the wheels of capitalist industry - 
was a difficult task, especially at first, when 
the memory lingered of ‘ ‘earlier processes 
of production [which had] afforded the 
workers genuine opportunities for the ex¬ 
pression of their personalities in their work, 
and some of them even permitted the 
embodiment of artistic conceptions afford¬ 
ing pleasure to the craftsman’ ’ (W Bowden 
Industrial society in England towards 
the end of the 18th century London 
1925, pp274-5). 

The robotic template of an ideal 
‘worker’ in the collective mind’s eye of the 
capitalist class was typified in the com¬ 
ments of inventor James Watt, who ob¬ 
served in 1785 that workers “are to be 
considered in no other light than as mere 
acting mechanical powers... it is scarcely 
necessary that they should use their rea¬ 
son”. Similarly, RichardArkwright, the 
dodgy industrialist, complained that it was 
extremely hard to train human beings “to 
renounce their desultory habits of work, 
and identify themselves with the unvary¬ 
ing regularity of the complex automaton” 
(B Inglis Poverty and the industrial 
revolution London 1971, p75). 

JL and Barbara Hammonds observed 
of this period that: “... the upper classes 
allow no values to the workpeople but 
those which the slave-owner appreciates 
in the slave. The working man was to be 
industrious and attentive, not to think for 
himself, to owe loyalty and attachment to 
his master alone, to recognise that his 
proper place in the economy of the state 
was the place of the state in the economy 
of the sugar plantation. Take many virtues 
we admire in a man, and they become 
vices in a slave” (JL and B Hammonds 
The town labourer 1760-1832 London 
1917, p307). 

Of course, the historical problem for our 
rulers has been that slaves revolt. The at¬ 
tempt to dehumanise proletarians pro¬ 
duced a simmering anger which sometimes 
boiled over into social unrest. An anony¬ 
mous hosier, speaking in 1806 of his at¬ 
tempts to introduce a factory routine, 
complained: “I found the utmost distaste 
on the part of the men to any regular hours 
or regular habits ... The men themselves 
were considerably dissatisfied, because 
they could not go in and out as they 
pleased, and have what holidays they 
pleased, and go on just as they had been 
used to do; and were subj ect, during af¬ 
ter-hours, to the ill-nurtured observations 
of other workmen, to such an extent as 
completely to disgust them with the whole 
system, and I was obliged to break it up” 
(cited in Z Bauman Work, consumerism 
and the new poor Philadelphia 1998, 
PP7-8). 

The very act of workers’ resistance - 
which took a variety of forms, from sim¬ 
ple absenteeism up to collective industrial 


action - was constantly cited as evidence 
of the moral laxity of the poor and work¬ 
ing classes and the ethical superiority of the 
bee-hive discipline of the factory. Thus 
getting the ‘voluntarily idle’ to work was 
not just an economic task: it was a moral 
one. 

It is in this context that the charity initia¬ 
tives of the time must be viewed. The 
Edinburgh Review bluntly observed in an 
1845 article titled ‘The claim of labour’ 
that “it is not in [the charity] spirit that the 
new schemes of benevolence are con¬ 
ceived ... They are celebrated as the be¬ 
ginning of a new moral order... in which 
the possessors of property are to resume 
their place as the paternal guardians of 
those less fortunate ... to extinguish, not 
indeed poverty - that hardly seems to be 
thought desirable - but the more abject 
fonns of vice, destitution and physical 
wretchedness” {ibid pi 1). 

Of course, our class resisted. The tem¬ 
perance movement was viewed not sim¬ 
ply as an attack on an important aspect of 
individual workers’ leisure time, but also 
on an aspect of the class’s collective life 
and ability to organise for protest action. 

There was open working class hostility 
to initiatives such as the Moral Reform 
Campaign, with its attacks on theatres and 
music halls: some proletarian neighbour¬ 
hoods were no-go areas for the creeps of 
the sabbatical and bible societies. The 
Socialist Sunday School movement arose 
out of the London dock strike of 1892, 
organised as a more or less conscious al¬ 
ternative to the religious version. Food 
kitchens and educational classes had been 
set up for the children of the strikers, and 
the latter were continued in a fonn which 
taught young proletarians the causes of 
poverty for working people. By 1912 
there were over 200 socialist Sunday 
schools throughout Britain, organised in 
the teeth of opposition from local authori¬ 
ties, politicians and religious bodies, who 
charged that they subverted the minds of 
youth with political and anti-religious doc¬ 
trines. 

And then there was my personal favour¬ 
ite, the Skeleton Army. The first Skeleton 
Anny was established in Weston-super- 
mare in 1878 with the express purpose of 
harassing and - in some case - organising 
direct physical assaults on the anti-work¬ 
ing class proselytisers of the Salvation 
Army. The decade after its establishment 
saw 60 branches spring up nationally to 
fight this good fight. Most of its work 
seemed to consist of ‘rough music’ (cat¬ 
erwauling during the Salvation Army’s 
street services) and disrupting its proces¬ 
sions rather than any direct ideological 
confrontation (the movement actually had 
support from publicans, who saw their 
livelihood threatened by abstinence). 
However, the Skeleton Army’s very ex¬ 
istence speaks of quite widespread culture 
of working class scepticism and lively hos¬ 
tility to these attempts to reform its low 
morals. It was not some micro-group of 
cranks - in Worthing in 1884, the ‘skel¬ 
etons’ counted 4,000 in their ranks; they 
fought pitched battles with the Sally Army 
and tried to bum down their HQ. 

The ruling class was in those days per¬ 
fectly candid about the role of charity as a 
way of avoiding revolution. Examples of 
establishment figures of this period pro¬ 
moting charity as a way to lessen support 
for radical political causes are legion. In the 
mid-19th century, after the prince consort 
had visited a poor household in London 
on behalf of the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes, the 
Earl of Shaftesbuiy is reported to have 
observed: “Aye, truly, this is the way to 
stifle Chartism” (D Owen English philan¬ 
thropy 1660-1960 London 1964, p377). 

Similarly, Sir John Gorst, Conservative 
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secretary to the treasury, gravely informed the 
first meeting of Plymouth-based Guild of Help 
that without their charitable efforts “the people 
would try socialism as an experiment”, lord 
preserve us (cited in JD Smith, C Rochester and 
R Hedley [eds] An introduction to the volun¬ 
tary sector London 1995, pi9). 

As Karl Kautsky acutely observed, “the dif¬ 
ferent ways by which [Christian charity] helps 
the poor, and the sick, and teaches youth, are 
only useful to [it] so as to be able to detach many 
members of the working classes from the class 
war” (www.marxists.org/archive/kautsky/ 
1903/symposium/symposium.htm). 

Deserving poor 

Of course, there have been changes since then. 
In particular, the radicalism of the late 1960s 
brought a new generation of more left-inclined 
activists into the charity sector, leading to the 
modification of the outlook of established or¬ 
ganisations and the setting up of more campaign¬ 
ing ones. 

Nicholas Deakin argues that struggles for 
self-determination such as that of the Vietnam¬ 
ese and the move of former British colonies to 
full independence “released a latent idealism 
about overseas development and helping to 
build new societies, which found expression in 
the phenomenal expansion of Oxfam and the 
creation of Voluntary Service Overseas” (N 
Deakin, ‘The perils ofpartnership’, in An in¬ 
troduction to the voluntary sector p49). 

Whatever the subjective intentions of the in¬ 
dividual actors, charities clearly serve as an 
auxiliary arm of state social policy formation and 
implementation. This is illustrated in the Make 
Poverty History campaign, which has effectively 
constituted itself as a critical partner of the gov¬ 
ernment’s initiatives on debt relief and overseas 
aid (a relationship that comrade Chris Nineham 
unconsciously reveals through the tone of mild 
reproof in which he chooses to couch his criti¬ 
cisms of Gordon Brown’s imperialist plans for 
Africa). 

However, the key point to bear in mind is that 
charity, by definition, is antithetical to solidar¬ 
ity - the real sentiment that communists should 
fight to inculcate in the working class’s response 
to global poverty and oppression. 

Solidarity is practical aid and support in the 
struggle to take our destinies into our own hands 

- even during a period of acute crisis such as 
natural disaster. In contrast to our comrades of 
the S WP/Respect, it seems, we understand that 
these occasions are not great levellers and will 
not affect all equally. It is not true that the tsu¬ 
nami “recognised no barrier of colour or reli¬ 
gion”. 

Charity presumes victimhood, reducing the 
human being to a pathetic supplicant, “a beg¬ 
gar [stretching] out his hand to us for ‘charity’ - 
that insult and indignity offered to human nature’ ’, 
in Helen Macfarlane’s words. Charity today 
adopts exactly the same approach as it did in 
the 19th century - that it is the desemng poor, 
defined by their helplessness, who are deemed 
worthy of aid and support. 

This distinction is lodged in the ethos of char¬ 
ity from its very beginnings. In his essay on 
‘Clericalism and the socialist attitude there - 
to’(1903), Kautsky described how the early 
egalitarian communism of the Christian church, 
which had required new members to sell all 
possessions for the benefit of the collective, 
were progressively relaxed as it won high class 
converts and began to be incorporated into the 
Roman empire system. Instead of selling eve¬ 
rything the possessor only sold the “surplus 
which he did not require for his own use.” The 
leaders of Christian communities soon saw that 
their duty did not consist only in persuading the 
rich to distribute their goods to the poor and 
to call thieves those who did not do this, but 
they also “understood that they must curb the 
cupidity of the poor and repress their guilty 
desires.” The right of the poor to the wealth 
of the rich then ‘ ‘became alms’ ’, and the church 

- the organiser of the Christian community - the 
“intermediary which distributed help and ad¬ 
ministered the funds” which were consecrat¬ 
ed to this purpose. The church could not 
therefore suppress the antagonism between 
rich and poor, but instead ‘ ‘she made of it a new 
social antagonism” (www.marxists.org/ar- 
chive/kautsky/1 903/symposium/ 
symposium.htm). 

In the 16th century this “new social antago¬ 
nism” emerged in the form of charities in their 
recognisable contemporary form. During this 
period the charitable trust came into existence 
and the state started to take a keener interest in 
the relief of poverty. 
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In particular, there were repeated attempts 
at state regulation aimed (unsuccessfully) at 
outlawing the giving of alms to any but this cat¬ 
egory of the ‘deserving poor’ - the phrase 
originates from this period. Acts of parliament 
in the first half of 16th century explicitly banned 
casual ‘doles’ and attempted to channel all 
giving to the ‘deserving’ section (ie, via the 
institution of the almshouses to ensure that re¬ 
bellious, seditious or ‘indolent’ elements 
among the lower classes were disciplined by 
unrelieved hunger). 

So this distinction between the deserving 
and undeserving poor - which came to be 
thought of as very Victorian - was already there 
in the 16th century. It was this idea that in- 
fonned the bourgeois refonners of the 1820s 
and 30s who framed the Poor Laws. After ac¬ 
rimonious debate, parliament agreed to con¬ 
fine assistance only to those that were 
imprisoned behind the bleak walls of poor 
houses. The advantages of this system to the 
establishment were obvious: 

• It was a self-imposed ‘means test’. Condi¬ 
tions in the poor houses were made so horrify¬ 
ing that none but the absolutely desperate would 
enter them. 

• It created a clear division between those who 
couldbe ‘refonned’ and those beyond redemp¬ 
tion. The abject poor were safe behind thick 
walls, away from the influence of troublemak¬ 
ers and rebels. 

• Once there, they functioned as a means of 
policing those outside. The terrifying stories that 
leaked out from these hellholes made the gen¬ 
eral working population more prepared to ac¬ 
cept the conditions of the factory, mine or mill, 
however onerous. The circumstances of the 
incarcerated ‘deserving poor’ thus applied a 


downward pressure on the general conditions 
of our class. 

For this reason, we also see a tendency 
amongst the more frank of the bourgeois mor¬ 
alists of the time not to make too much of the 
distinction between ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserv¬ 
ing’. The crime was poverty itself. Thus Jeremy 
Bentham explicitly viewed workhouses, poor- 
houses and factories (as well as prisons, lunatic 
asylums, hospitals and schools) as institutions 
linked by a common ethical purpose - the im¬ 
position of a unifonn discipline on a constitu¬ 
tionally unruly population, in essence by the 
simple compulsion of human hunger. 

Despite the more caring tones, the category 
of the ‘deserving poor’ remains the operative 
standard for the huge, bureaucratised zone of 
the economy that is today’s voluntary sector. To 
qualify for aid, it is necessary to suffer. To dis¬ 
qualify yourself, organise to overthrow the so¬ 
cial relations that engender the suffering in the 
first place. 

In stark contrast, the working class has a di¬ 
rect interest in providing material solidarity with 
the ‘undeserving’ of the world - those sections 
of the population who are not simply suffering 
the effects of poverty, but are in actual or po¬ 
tential rebellion against the social conditions that 
pivduce their suffering. 

The growing role of charity and its pervasive 
ethos of supplication underlines the urgency of 
rediscovering the uncompromisingly militant tra¬ 
ditions of Helen Macfarlane and her crusade to 
see the word ‘charity’ “erased from the lan¬ 
guage of every civilised person”. 

So communists also will be in Edinburgh on 
July 2. But we will be raising very different de¬ 
mands from either the official behemoths like 
Oxfam or its pale pink sidekick, the SWP • 
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Fighting fund 

Frustrations 


T echnical problems have played havoc 
not only with our online service, but also, 
it seems, with the final week of our March 
fund. 

We were unable to upload the html ver¬ 
sion of last week’s paper to our website - a 
failing which has undoubtedly produced a 
large number of very frustrated readers (or, 
in many cases, non-readers). This is certainly 
the cause of the high number of hits we re¬ 
corded over the last seven days -14,405 - 
and the unusually large number of downloads 
(we were able to make the pdf version avail¬ 
able, andno fewer than 3,939 visitors took 
a copy). 

I can well understand why we received 
no online donations under the circumstances. 
Perhaps when you’ve just come onto the site 
for the second or third time and once again 
haven’t been able to access individual arti¬ 
cles, you won’t be very much inclined to 
show your appreciation. 


Then there was the small matter of the two 
bank holidays, which reduced our mail by 
about two-thirds. It contained just two con¬ 
tributions - £25 from ML and £20 from JLV. 
Thanks to both comrades, and to all those 
who helped bring in a total of £396 for 
March. But obviously this is well short of the 
£500 we need each and every month just 
to meet our running costs. 

It could be that all those cheques and 
postal orders that were delayed by Royal 
Mail over Easter will be delivered over the 
next couple of days. But I’m not counting 
on that wiping out the entire deficit. I’m 
counting on you, our readers, to make it up 
(with some to spare) during April. Please 
help us out, comrades • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

a The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly 
if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

; We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of human 
history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Stand firm 
against the 
rightwing moral 
offensive 


Right to choose, right to die 


E aster has seen a serious escalation 
in the rightwing moral offensive 
against progressive social gains. 
FirstwehadMichaelHowardtelling Cos¬ 
mopolitan magazine that he favoured re¬ 
ducing the time limit for abortion from 24 
to 20 weeks - something had to be done 
to counter the current ‘intolerable’ situa¬ 
tion whereby women, apparently, have a 
right “tantamount” to “abortion on de¬ 
mand” (April). 

Now we have Howard-supporter cardi¬ 
nal Cormac Murphy-0 ’Connor, the pope’s 
number one emissary in the UK, stepping 
into the breach with his front page interview 
in The Sunday Telegraph - claiming thatthe 
practice of abortion is akin to the eugenics 
programme of Hitler’s Gennany, if not the 
actual Nazi genocide of the Jews (March 
27). This foetal ‘genocide’ is attributed to the 
‘promiscuous’ and ‘swinging’ 1960s, in par¬ 
ticular the 1967Abortion Act. 

Self-evidently, it is not the left or even 
the liberal bourgeoisie which is setting the 
political agenda at the moment. Rather, it 
is the anti-abortionist, authoritarian right, 
with its ‘right to life’rhetoric and supernatu¬ 
ral mumbo-jumbo which endows a foe¬ 
tus - or a cluster of cells - with a social 
personality. And only six months ago 
Candy Udwin of the Socialist Workers 
Party’s central committee reassured us that 
“it would be extremely difficult to encroach 
on existing rights’ ’ with regard to abortion 
- an attitude which displayed a criminal 
complacency. 

After all, it cannot be denied that cardi¬ 
nal Murphy-0 ’Connor, for one, has come 
out with all guns blazing, feeling that at last 
the wind is blowing in his direction. The 
cardinal told Telegraph readers that a 
‘ ‘majority’ ’ of the British people were with 
him in being “uneasy” about the current 
law on abortion. Murphy-O’Connor 
hypocritically stated that with abortion ‘ ‘it 
is the strong who decide the fate of the 
weak’ ’, meaning that ‘ ‘human beings there¬ 
fore become instruments in the hands of 
other human beings” - and, for him, ‘ ‘that 
way lies eugenics and we know from 
German history where that leads”. 

But it is even worse than that, accord¬ 
ing to the cardinal: ‘ ‘We are already on that 
road,” he ventured. “For what else is the 
tenninationof six millionlives in the womb 
since the Abortion Act was introduced, 
and embryo selection on the basis of gen¬ 
der and genes?” At this point in the inter¬ 
view, the Telegraph journalist, Elizabeth 
Day, helpfully added by way of explana¬ 
tion: “The numberofabortions performed 
since the 1967 act tallies almost exactly 
with the number of Jews, around six mil¬ 
lion, killed during the holocaust.’ ’ Murphy- 
O’Connor concluded that, given the 
pending general election, he was perfectly 
justified in turning abortion into a “politi¬ 
cal debate” - the church should give a 
‘moral’ lead on all matters, he added. 

In response to this putrid historical com¬ 
parisons, we communists will redouble our 
efforts to defend and extend women’s 
rights, including the right to choose whether 
or not to tenninate a pregnancy - as early 
as possible, as late as necessary. Far from 
the 1967 Abortion Act being a ‘step too 
far’, as reactionaries like Howard and 
Murphy-0 ’Connor would have us believe, 
communists argue that it was inadequate, 
failing to enshrine a real right to free and 
legal abortion on demand. This should be 
the basic positionof all those who call them¬ 
selves socialist or communist. 

Yet, as we all know, George Galloway, 



A posed Terri Schiavo: life should be for living, not for satisfying obscurantist Christian doctrine 


obviously the most important figure within 
Respect, has a position on this issue which 
exactly coincides with that of cardinal 
Murphy-O’Connor. Maintaining unprin¬ 
cipled waty with Galloway and the Mus¬ 
lim Association of Britain explains why 
comrade Udwin so readily and deter¬ 
minedly dismissed abortion as a non-is¬ 
sue. It also explains why in Respect the 
SWP majority bloc voted down our mo¬ 
tion calling for abortion “as early as pos¬ 
sible, as late as necessary”. If Galloway is 
elected to serve as the MP for Bethnal 
Green and Bow, what would he do about 
abortion? According to the SWP’s 
Lindsey Gennan, he should do as his in¬ 
dividual conscience dictates - as is the 
practice in mainstream bourgeois parties. 
In other words he will be a ‘pro-life ’ MP 
who promises to carry on attacking the 
rights of vulnerable women. 

The Right to Life UK website thor¬ 
oughly approves of Galloway. It describes 
him in the following way: “Elected to par¬ 
liament in 1987, since when he has con¬ 
sistently opposed abortion on demand and 
late abortions. He has also shown himself 
to be a courageous fighter against the use 
of the human embryo for experiments and 
against euthanasia. In 1990 he opposed 
clauses aimed at legalising abortion on 
demand, with one doctor needed only to 
certify that the pregnancy has not ex¬ 
ceeded 12 weeks. He also voted against 
abortion up to birth on various grounds, 
including handicap. He is also against the 
use of the human embryo for experiments 
and human cloning ... He is completely 
opposed to euthanasia by omission and 
euthanasia by commission.’ ’ 

Significantly, in the same Telegraph in¬ 
terview, Murphy-0 ’Connor also made a 
plea to “save the life” of Terri Schiavo, the 
brain-damaged American at the centre of 
an ugly legal and political ‘right to life’row. 
Terri has been in a coma, or persistent 
vegetative state, since 1990, when a 
stroke starved her brain of oxygen, and the 
only thing keeping her alive has been a 
feeding tube. According to her doctors, 


there is no chance of recovery, and her 
husband, Michael, has requested that she 
be allowed to die - saying that it would 
have been her wish. Accordingly, a Florida 
circuit court judge ordered that the feed¬ 
ing tube be removed. 

However, misnamed ‘supporters’ of 
Terri Schiavo, including her parents and the 
Christian Defence Coalition, have 
launched a furious campaign to keep her 
hooked up indefinitely to the feeding ma¬ 
chine - so much so that there have been 
regular, sometimes violent, protests by 
Christian groups outside her Florida hos¬ 
pice, all militantly opposed to euthanasia. 
Of course, the ‘friends’ of Terri have an 
ally in the shape of fellow fundamentalist, 
George Bush, who got the Republican- 
dominated Congress to issue a subpoena 
designed to prevent the court-ordered 
removal of the feeding tube. 

However, much to the indignation of 
Terri’s ‘supporters’and the CDC, the sub¬ 
poena has not been acted upon. In what 
amounts to a family as well as a legal-po¬ 
litical tussle over governmental powers 
and rights, Jeb Bush - the governor of 
Florida and George Bush’s brother - has 


declared that the Florida state court order 
overrides the federal government sub¬ 
poena and thus he is prevented from tak¬ 
ing Terri into the “protective custody” of 
the state. 

In what would be astonishing news to 
Terri’s husband or doctors, the CDC’s 
Paul O’Donnell - described as a “spiritual 
advised’ to Terri’s parents, Bob and Mary 
Schindler - claims to have undergone some 
sort of communication with Terri: “She’s 
alert, she’s awake and she’s fighting for her 
life,” he claimed. “Everyone is willing to 
write this woman’s obituary except one 
person, and that’s Terri Schiavo.” Obvi¬ 
ously, for Paul O’Donnell and George 
Bush the struggle to defend Terri Schiavo’s 
‘rightto life’ isjust part of their overall ‘pro- 
life’ agenda - which is premised on an 
implacable hostility to abortion rights, gay 
marriage, IVF, stem-cell research, etc. 

For communists, the appropriation of 
Terri Schiavo’s case by the Christian right is 
monstrous. Patently, the idea that the CDC 
or George Bush have her best interests at 
heart is quite risible. She isjust a conven¬ 
ient stick with which to beat the other 
America they so hate - an America which 


Name 


is secular, scientific, progressive and socially 
tolerant. But the sight of Terri Schiavo 
stannng to death no doubt imposes unnec¬ 
essary stress upon husband, doctors and 
attendants, who have to watch her waste 
away before their very eyes. 

C learly, there is a degree of complexity 
involved here - as far as can be made out, 
nobody knows what Terri’s exact wish 
might have been, despite O ’Donnell’s dis¬ 
tasteful confidence on this matter. But 
surely the only truly compassionate and 
humane alternative to slow death (whether 
by starvation or accumulated illnesses over 
the years) is to allow Terri Schiavo to die 
quickly and painlessly. This is not “Na¬ 
zism’ ’, as stupidly, and hysterically, claimed 
by the ‘pro-lifers’, but a recognition that 
the quality of life isjust as important as its 
quantity, or duration. Everyone should 
have the greatest possible degree of con¬ 
scious choice when it comes to the man¬ 
ner of their dying, just as they should have 
control over their own life process. In the 
case of Terri Schiavo that obviously means 
allowing her husband and doctors to make 
that choice on her behalf. 

Unlike George Galloway and the catho¬ 
lic church, we support voluntary euthanasia, 
or the ‘ right to die ’. As the CPGB draft pro¬ 
gramme insists, ‘ The comfort and dignity of 
the dyingmust be ensured at all times. Eu¬ 
thanasia and disposal of the body after death 
shouldbe carried out according to the wishes 
of the individual’ ’ (section 3,12- however, 
some reordering is called forhere,inmy view, 
since this ‘immediate demand’ appearsun- 
derthe ‘Pensioners and the elderly’ head¬ 
ing, when obviously it is a general demand, 
applicable to all, old or otherwise). 

Communists concur with the demands 
of the Voluntary Euthanasia Society, which 
are: “Ourvisionis for everyone to be guar¬ 
anteed choice and dignity at the end of their 
life, to help take away the fear of the proc¬ 
ess of dying. Palliative care and medical 
treatment should be patient-led and in¬ 
clude a legal right to maximum pain con¬ 
trol, to help ease suffering. We want 
end-of-life decision-making to be open 
and honest, and firmly under the control 
of the patient. We want people with ter¬ 
minal illnesses to be able to ask for medi¬ 
cal help to die within proper legal 
safeguards, to remove the conditions 
which give rise to unchecked euthanasia 
and ‘mercy killings’” (www.ves.org.uk). 

Communists support the right to choose 
- whether of a woman in relation to her 
pregnancy or of a severely ill person in re¬ 
lation to the continuation of their own life • 
Eddie Ford 
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